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RELIGION ON MY LIFE’S ROAD! 


i! 
FAITH TAKING SHAPE 


N these lectures on Religion I shall be so bold as to be 
autobiographical. This is not due to the illusion that you 
would want to know the mere incidents of my life, but 
because any value that my ideas may have has, as of course 
is in general the case, arisen out of my own experience. One 
need not hesitate to talk, now and then, of what has been of 
importance to oneself if it is likely to be of interest to others. 
Each of us makes his unique contribution to society, and, 
provided he has sought to live as a useful member of the com- 
munity, he will have brought some benefit to it, just by add- 
ing to the common fund a few ideas with the stamp of his 
own character. In fact the deeper one goes into any personal- 
ity the more valuable as a rule is the treasure that one finds, 
as well as the more interesting for one’s fellows. Strange also 
though it might antecedently appear, the individual by intro- 
ducing his own note, if it be a true one, into the chorus of 
society does not cause dissonance, but contributes his share 
towards a fuller and more varied harmony. It is this toler- 
ance of varieties in human nature that makes possible both 
freedom and democracy. In the depths of one’s soul, also, 

essential and unifying religion has its permanent abode. 
1 The first series of Rockwell Lectures on religious subjects, delivered at the Rice 


Institute, April 5, 7, and 9, 1938, by Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D., formerly President of the University of Toronto. 
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It is not easy to recall and define the inner happenings of 
long ago; by now they have become a part of what we are. 


But through the haze of autumn one may live over again, © 
even if vaguely, some scenes from blossoming springtime, > 
from the growth of midsummer, and from ripening harvests | 


and orchards. 


The outer incidents of life, our family, our social and eco- | 
nomic conditions, our country, our period, our environment | 


as a whole, offer us challenges to potential personality. Each 


of us has become what he is by his infinite responses to urgent | 
or silently unremitting circumstance. The religious man | 
would call each of these given factors a prevenient grace of | 
God; for one has had very little to do with placing oneself | 
in front of any of these challenges, as we can easily see in | 
retrospect. Whatever character I possess is the result of a | 
process of responses, generally obscure, seldom resolute, to © 
changing stimulus which I could not claim to have origi- } 


nated; indeed the challenge itself has often seemed to make 


my decision for me. It was too powerful for me to resist. | 


Challenge after challenge has borne me overwhelmingly on 


a current towards well-being. The grace of God has made | 
for me my way of life less hard than for most. But without, 


some response to strong challenges, my intelligence, my 


morals, and my religion would have been rudimentary. | 


However, on the whole, the initial challenge has been more 


formative than my response. I will assume also that I am| 
speaking to persons most of whom have like me been fortu-| 
nate in that their home, their country, and their age have ! 
swayed them towards what was good, and who may bef 
thankful, not only for this, but also because their response! 
has thrown into the scale enough weight to give a balance of| 


blessing in life. We, therefore, shall be able to understand 
one another. 


a 
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I came from a far-off Canadian home of Scottish origin 
and tradition. We were instructed in the Christian faith, 
partly by daily reading of the Scriptures in family worship, 
partly by formal teaching of the Bible and the Westminster 
Catechism on Sunday, or, as it was called in my circle, the 
Sabbath. We went regularly to church, and for years I lis- 
tened to the sermons of my father, who happily for me was 
an unusually good preacher, well educated and thoughtful, 
clear and direct in speech, logical but by nature tolerant. 
He rarely exhibited emotion, was reserved as to his inner 
life, and was suspicious of over-wrought sentiment. The 
atmosphere of our home was reverent, anything like profan- 
ity was eschewed, but we were shy of the mystical and there 
were no vehement crises. It was assumed that by the gradual 
impartation of doctrinal truth we would be educated into 
religion. Consequently I do not remember periods of religi- 
ous exaltation, nor any such momentous experience as some 
have gone through in definite conversion. I may take to 
myself at least these words of the apostle Paul: “I served 
God from my forefathers in a pure conscience”. . . being 
“instructed according to the strict manner of the law of our 
fathers.” As far as I can remember my boyhood thoughts, 
I was not disturbed by doubts as to the truth of what was 
taught me; I had not a rebellious mind. This was partly 
because there was no harshness in our home, nor any marked 
inconsistency between what my parents professed and the 
way they lived in the midst of their family. Our outlook on 
life was strongly puritan. Works were the obverse of faith. 
Restraint was more evident than spontaneous enthusiasm; 
what is now often called self-realisation, through a usurped 
freedom to do as one likes, to adventure whithersoever im- 
pulse or desire may lead, would have been regarded as a 
doctrine of Satan. Sexual instinct was to be allowed no in- 
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citement in story or work of art, total abstinence was a 
primary virtue; of course honesty in word and action was 
axiomatic, thrift was enjoined as well as kindness to the 
unfortunate and to animals; we were urged to share with 
others what we had, and especially to give to the upkeep of 
good causes of which the church was the centre. We were 
suspicious of wealth and luxury, wondering whether there 
was not some lurking sting in the pride and display of a life 
of which we knew nothing. Possibly we laid to our souls the 
flattering unction that we were like the Meek in the Psalms, 
who when they beheld the wicked flourishing as the green 
baytree, buoyed themselves on the faith that some day the 
righteous would be exalted. There was less distilled purity 
in our religion than I thought there was. Particles of social 
and even political self-esteem clouded the draft in our cup. 
Caste was a potent element. Each denominational circle, 
assembled in its church, was, especially among the women, 
a more or less exclusive club. Men brought together by busi- 
ness were not so fussy about social standing. The Anglicans, 
or, as you would say, Episcopalians, assumed the highest 
place in the scale; they included a majority of the officials, 
the judges and the military, and were recruited from time to 
time from other churches by individuals who preferred lit- 
urgical worship, and by some who had made money and 
found more of the social manners which money sustains 
among the representatives of the historic Church of England. 
We Presbyterians arrogated to ourselves a different kind of 
eminence, but, as our progenitors had been fissiparous in 
temper, we tended to division; we all thought, however, that 
there was, even in the more conforming and easygoing among 
us, a deeper and purer root of religion than in the Anglicans, 
and we prided ourselves on our intelligence and our regard 
for education; from our assumed social and educational emi- 
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nence we kept somewhat aloof from Methodists and Baptists. 
We suspected that in their effervescence some of their moral- 
ity might evaporate. As for the Roman Catholics, they were 
a body apart whom we regarded with ill-defined distrust. 
We did not know what would happen to us if we allowed 
them, that was to say their priests, to have privileges; we 
detected sinister motives in their incessant demands for 
separate schools in which they could teach the tenets of their 
own religion. 

As I have already remarked, we Presbyterians held educa- 
tion as a prize to be pursued at all costs. The cultivation of 
the mind being one of the noblest aims of man, it was assumed 
that if the intellect were given its rightful chance it would be 
an essential buttress for religion. We were not afraid of 
secular education, nor did we dread lest our religion and 
morals would be undermined in the common school. This 
view, however, was not to be attributed to any especially 
broad and tolerant conviction that Truth is great and will 
prevail, but rather to the fact that we then lived in small 
homogeneous communities in which our traditions, shared 
by other Protestant bodies, were dominant. Our acquies- 
cence in secular education was influenced by our assurance 
that religious education not only should be, but actually was, 
promoted in the home, and was reinforced by the church. 
We gave support to a non-sectarian college or university in 
line with the Scottish tradition and practice. It was not 
feared that religious foundations so well established would 
be overturned by the intellectual activities of the university. 
The situation is changed now, for today the home does not 
take its religious duties so seriously, nor is attendance on the 
churches nearly so universal as it then was, but I still favor 
the policy of non-sectarian college education. 

Another phase of religion was not uncommon in my boy- 
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hood environment. Occasionally an evangelist visited the 
community. He pressed upon his hearers to accept salvation 
by believing on Jesus Christ. Like a recruiting officer he 
sought to enlist young men to join up for a great campaign. 
But his note of urgency was disturbing. Did it mean that 
by an act of will one was to accept as true the doctrines con- 
cerning Jesus Christ which he emphasised? If so, how could 
that assent be given unless one understood them and believed 
them out of a clear apprehension? The insistency of the 
evangelist was dangerous, because if afterwards it was found 
that one had been forced by emotion to build the edifice of 
faith on a foundation which was intellectually insecure, one’s 
religion and morals might collapse in the ruins. There was, 
however, this redeeming factor in the evangelist’s appeal, 
that it was, as a rule, a call to follow the noblest Leader, to 
undertake service in a worthy cause and to make a moral 
decision. For many that was a moment of real conversion, 
the most transforming in their lives. Those enthusiastic 
recruits caught a glimpse of the spirit of Jesus and tried to 
make His message more effective in their neighborhood. 
They were in a noble succession. In the eighteenth century 
John Wesley, through his like-minded followers, saved Eng- 
land from such a disaster as the Terror of the French Revolu- 
tion. The evangelist always had the Bible in his hands. 
Under the conviction that every word was inspired he read it 
diligently, though he gravely misunderstood many of its 
verses and the meaning of some books. Happily there is in 
the Bible a moral grandeur which transcends mistakes of 
interpretation; its glory breaks through the veil of misunder- 
standing laid so often upon the outward eye; the majesty 
and winsomeness of Jesus cast their spell upon most readers. 
While I resented the evangelistic pressure to which I was 
now and then subjected, I felt bound to justify to myself my 
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negative reaction. This became a confirmatory factor for the 
convictions of my own inheritance. 

Few on leaving school are at the stage of moral and intel- 
lectual independence. This is well, for stability of govern- 
ment depends upon the general acceptance of an intellectual 
framework within which the structure of society is being 
raised in each epoch. Life would fall into chaos if everyone 
were to refuse to act until he was persuaded of the funda- 
mental consistency of all his intellectual assumptions. So we 
assented to the general principles of our early faith because 
of our respect for those who taught them to us. Theirs was 
in fact a moral authority. 

At eighteen I entered the University of Edinburgh. This 
was a new world to me. Yet it was not so strange as might 
have been expected, because in my home Edinburgh was 
held to be our intellectual capital, as it was the ecclesiastical 
hearth of Presbyterianism. The atmosphere, while more 
bracing than that to which I had been accustomed, was 
agreeable to my moral constitution. My puritan mind was 
naturally disposed to react negatively to strange phases of 
life, and felt that its safest course was to avoid the ways of a 
world of which it was suspicious. Highly as I have valued 
my puritan heritage, it has continued ever since to create 
problems for me when I have had to adjust myself to new 
social manners and customs. But in Edinburgh I found an 
environment in which I was not conscious of any serious 
breach with my past. What its pundits of orthodoxy de- 
creed, I had neither the desire nor the ability to challenge. 
Moreover my special studies lay in the field of the classics, 
then an ample demesne for conservatism and tradition, which 
suited my unoriginal and incurious mind. Though we read 
Plato and Aristotle they did not stir me to philosophise over- 
much; nor did the Greek tragedians move me to ponder the 
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problems of existence as they saw them; the irreligion of 
Lucretius did not affect me; Horace and especially Virgil 
charmed me, but I did not then penetrate beyond the melan- 
choly beauty of Virgil’s poetry to the wistful religion which 
it enshrined. At that stage the philosophy which I was 
taught in the classroom served rather to confirm my inher- 
ited beliefs than to disturb my religious convictions. During 
my earlier years Edinburgh was not a provocative centre of 
new ideas, as Glasgow was with the Hegelian philosophy 
expounded by that massive personality, Edward Caird, after- 
wards Master of Balliol College, Oxford; or like Aberdeen, 
where Alexander Bain was teaching physiological psychology 
and utilitarian ethics in sympathy with John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. I did not yet realise that a new spirit of 
science was seriously disturbing long-established doctrine. 
Though I could see storm signals swaying in the wind, I was 
not conscious of the violence of the gale outside. In my Arts 
course I was not exposed to the scientific atmosphere in its 
strength. Outstanding though our professor of physics, or, 
as it was called, natural philosophy, was both as an investi- 
gator and a teacher, he did not then envisage the subject for 
us as lying on the borderland of metaphysics. Of the botani- 
cal and zoological sciences we in Arts knew nothing; socio- 
logical science with its new orientation of morality was only 
lifting up an occasional cry outside the portals of the univer- 
sity. [he impact of the biological theory of evolution on our 
thought was not direct enough to be upsetting; it was parried 
indeed in the class of moral philosophy, but the hypothesis 
which was outlined for refutation by an orthodox professor of 
ethics, honest though he was, could not be quite so impres- 
sive as when it faced one in a frontal attack in a scientific 
classroom supported by the massed retinue of observations 
and experiments. Psychology as it is now studied had not 
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risen on our horizon. I would not say, however, that we had 
become so philosophically immune to the germs of natural- 
istic evolution that we did not understand its importance 
and strength as a theory of existence. I had not to wait until 
the twentieth century to realise that biological evolution 
offers an hypothesis for human life which appeals very power- 
fully to many thinkers. Freud and the physiological psychol- 
ogists do not do more than present additional information as 
to human motives; they do not pose a problem the essence of 
which was not familiar to us long ago. We also asked whether 
it was a slow biological process which gave rise to the scien- 
tific assumption of an intelligible universe, and whether the 
conviction of duty and oughtness as moral conventions ap- 
peared merely because they were useful for the preservation 
of society. Then as today thinkers were separated into two 
camps, those who are satisfied with a naturalistic explana- 
tion for all human life, and those who account for it by an 
idealistic solution. The Christian religion requires an ideal- 
istic philosophy. But neither then nor now do all idealistic 
philosophers call themselves Christian. There is a powerful 
idealism which can find no room for a personal God, nor for 
a doctrine of human personality which requires such a God 
to whom to pray and to worship. In my Arts course I began 
to discover the function of philosophy and how it differs from 
religion: that it is necessary for a complete religion, but is 
only the temple within which there must be an altar at which 
to worship. 

It was more by my fellow students than in the classroom 
that I was made to think for myself. Discussion was a very 
influential factor in my education. We were constantly ar- 
guing; we baulked at nothing. Acute companions challenged 
the value of my beliefs and practices. As a rule I defended 
my puritan heritage which was strong within me; but after 
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discussion I was not the same as before, as over and over I 
had to ask myself, What is the essential value of this faith of 
mine and of my way of life? New books came regularly into 
our hands, and their suggestions were powerful agitators. 
The old process of education, ever the same through the ages, 
was going on; we were getting saturated with ideas and kept 
throwing off, after reflection or discussion, such of them as 
did not on repeated trial enter into the substance of our men- 
tal and moral tissue. This sifting clarified my religion and 
morals. Investigation helped me to remove loose deposits 
and to get further down to bedrock. The more intellectually 
secure I became the more consistent was my inner life. One 
who cannot find some basis in reason for his religious intui- 
tions will be a double-minded man unstable in his ways. It 
is to be remembered that Jesus taught that the first and 
greatest commandment was to love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mznd and 
with all thy strength. He taught that intellectual love is a 
primary quality in religion. It is true that most people are 
very tenacious of their religious opinions and their moral 
practice; their sentiment endures like the fragrance that 
lingers in rose leaves long after they have been shredded from 
the flower on the living stem; but in time it will die away; 
there must be flow of sap from healthy roots if it is to endure. 
One of these roots must be embedded in the pure soil of rea- 
sonable knowledge. 

During all my winters in Edinburgh the religious life of 
the University was powerfully influenced by addresses which 
Henry Drummond gave on Sunday evenings to some five or 
six hundred men from all faculties. He was accompanied by 
groups of professors, and often by the Principal of the Uni- 
versity. Drummond was a most attractive figure; he had the 
bearing of a distinguished gentleman; his style of delivery 
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and his language were unusually good; his manner was re- 
strained, though he was intensely in earnest. By training 
and profession he was a scientist, though he had gone through 
and was a professor in a theological college. But he spoke in 
non-theological terms as an educated layman. He was not a 
professed apologist who set out to meet theological difficul- 
ties; his interest lay in presenting the Christian life as he 
found it in the Gospels, and he illuminated the teaching of 
Jesus in a positive and most winsome manner. He was 
widely known in Britain and America both in person and 
by his books, one of which, The Greatest Thing in the World, 
that is, Christian Love, has had widespread acceptance in 
religious circles. In time one asked for more than the simple 
and reiterated talks of Drummond, but I must always revere 
his memory because he did not a little, at a stage when I 
needed it, to clarify my conception of essential Christianity 
and to inspire me with purer ideals of religion. 

In due course I passed from the Faculty of Arts into The- 
ology. Usually the atmosphere of the Divinity college is not 
so stirring as that of a university classroom, as might be 
expected in what tends to be a seminarial and cloistered en- 
vironment. A confessional college is, in the nature of the 
case, committed to less freedom than where, as in an Arts 
faculty, it is at least professed that a subject is to receive 
quite impartial treatment. There was, however, in the col- 
lege a strong body of independently-minded students who 
revolted against the traditionalism of some of the professors; 
and with them I sympathised. We listened to a dry analysis 
of “the body of divinity,”’ doctrines which were assumed to 
be all intellectually true. They were expounded as a deposit 
of Divine revelation in the Old and New Testaments; they 
were defended with philosophical arguments; proofs were 
marshalled for the existence and Being of God, and as to the 
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nature of man. Theology was a philosophy of the Christian 


faith deduced from the Scriptures in accordance with Chris- — 


tian tradition. Exposition and defence were the dominant 
notes, not free and untrammelled enquiry. As doctrines were 
derived from Scripture, the interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments was the handmaid of dogmatics, and was a 
process of discovering a system adumbrated or fully laid 
down. Resort was often had to allegory in order to detect 
some hidden import beneath the plain meaning of the words; 
and by “the analogy of the faith” passages in different books 
were made to agree. It was a character in, I think, Barrie’s 
Little Minister who said that “he could houck any mortal 
thing out of the original Hebrew.” This method of dealing 
with the Bible was very old and was bound up with a defi- 
nite view of authority and of verbal inspiration. Protestants 
took it over when they had to discover a new source for doc- 
trines which no longer were to be promulgated by Church 
councils and hierarchy. And the same view still prevails 
strongly in both Roman and some Protestant churches. In 
my student days the theory was breaking down fast. Axio- 
matic though the method of seeking the plain meaning of the 
writers of Scripture is today in educated circles, it was re- 
garded with great suspicion fifty years ago. Not the least of 
the titles of Erasmus to greatness was his aim, in issuing four 
hundred years ago for the first time a printed edition of the 
New Testament in Greek, that educated persons might have 
the words just as they came from their authors and that 
their meaning might be better understood. Though his text 
Was not as pure as he thought it was, and though the plain 
meaning is often not so obvious as he assumed, his ideal was 
anoble one. In this he was far ahead of his time, and he met 
much opposition from ecclesiastics who clung to the dogma 
that it was dangerous even for the educated man to peer for 
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himself into the depths of Scripture. The Catholic theolo- 
gians, for the most part, kept to the authorised Vulgate as a 
basis of dogma; the Protestants, while putting the open Bible 
into the hands of all, both in the original languages and in the 
vernaculars at the same time, supplied even the educated 
laymen with indoctrinated spectacles. 

When I was a student the first rays of a new dawn were 
illuminating the theological world of Scotland. A few fine 
scholars had begun to apply to the Old Testament the same 
methods of historical enquiry as were used on the records and 
literature of Greece and Rome. The reasonableness of these 
methods was heightened by the fact that excavations were 
bringing to light a buried world which had preceded, or been 
contemporary with, the age of the Hebrews; and from these 
light had been shed on Semitic history. Questions began to 
be asked as to whether some of the religious ideas could be 
paralleled among other Semitic peoples: for example, What 
underlay the practice of sacrifice? What was the real nature 
of prophecy? Was it a forthtelling of Jehovah’s will rather 
than chiefly prediction? What were the original contribu- 
tions made to religion by the Hebrew prophets? The Old 
Testament began to be studied much more for its own sake 
than as primarily a storehouse of anticipations of what was 
to come in the Gospel of the New Testament. Along with 
this went searching investigation into the structure and dates 
of the books of the Old Testament. They were seen to be 
composed of strata of different authorship, as a country’s 
soil is sometimes made up of layers of deposits brought down 
by streams age after age. It was soon evident that the first 
five books could not have been written by Moses, and that 
the early history of Israel was recorded by much later schools 
of varying outlook; further, that the greatest book of proph- 
ecies, Isaiah, came from different authors; also, that these 
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prophecies, instead of being predictions of distant events, 
were religious comment upon the contemporary political life 
of Israel and an announcement of the will of Jehovah. One 
result of this transformed view was that it greatly lessened 
the difficulties which arose from the contrast between the 
Jehovah of large portions of the Old Testament and the Di- 
vine Father of mankind whom Jesus proclaimed. If each 
word was not inspired and all scripture was not equally valid 
for Christian doctrine, the inhuman practices sanctioned by 
the Jehovah of early Hebrew religion, and the rigorous stat- 
utes of the Mosaic law could not be adduced to support views 
of life in the present which seemed harsh to the human spirit 
as it was being fashioned by the teaching of Jesus. When the 
Old Testament was read according to its evident meaning, 
the religion of Israel was seen to be a gradual development 
from the rudimentary conceptions of early Hebrew tribes 
into the magnificent revelation of Jehovah as a moral Per- 
son, which still moves our imagination and rouses our ideal- 
ism in the Second Isaiah and in many of the Psalms. As the 
product of different ages and different types of life, its liter- 
ary beauty was greatly enhanced. Besides the rich outpour- 
ings from the inspired soul of the prophets, there was the 
superb poetry of Job and the Psalms, the lyric story of Ruth, 
the praise of pure love in the Song of Songs, the shrewd and 
usually elevated wisdom of the Proverbs. Thus the Old 
Testament was given its rightful place as a supreme litera- 
ture of the world. Its choice portions are a delight to those 
who possess a religious spirit; as one ponders them they 
illumine one’s heart, and enable one to understand better 
the greater riches of the New Testament. In the fascinat- 
ing story of the Hebrew people one sees how, by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, their prophets, poets and wise 
men instilled into a dull and resisting people the purest 
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and most potent ideas of religion known until the advent 
of Christianity. 

These results of scholarship were an accomplishment for 
which all educated Christians should have been grateful. 
But this was far from being the case. The pioneers who 
opened up this new realm met much hostility from ecclesias- 
tical leaders, men often of deep sincerity, who could not 
easily adjust themselves to a method which was bound to 
undermine the traditional seat of authority in religion. In 
Britain and America this opposition was strengthened by the 
fact that the most eminent of the scholars who adopted the 
new view were Germans; and half a century ago Germany 
was as suspect for its intellectual innovations as it is today 
for its political aberrations and designs. The most widely 
known, if not the most original, of German Semitic scholars 
at that time was Julius Wellhausen. When I was a student 
at Marburg in 1892 he was still under fifty; I often saw him 
walk past in meditation and my landlady would call my 
attention to “the heretic.” I heard him lecture once on 
Hosea, but I did not take his course because my interests lay 
at that time in another field. Wellhausen created excitement 
in Scotland chiefly through his friend, Professor Robertson 
Smith of the Free Church Theological College in Aberdeen, 
who had espoused similar views. Smith had no superior in 
Britain, perhaps anywhere, in Semitic scholarship. But a 
majority of the ministers of his Church were so disturbed by 
his writings that he was deposed from his chair. From Aber- 
deen he went to Cambridge where he was welcomed; there he 
was soon appointed to the chair of Arabic and later to the 
librarianship of the University, and shortly became editor 
of the famous ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
It is to be observed that Smith lost his Scottish chair not as a 
theological heretic, for he was never out of sympathy with 
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his early faith, but as being the teacher of a dangerous method. 


When I entered the University of Edinburgh the echoes of ~ 


the conflict were dying out. But similar views were taught 
in the Free Church college by Smith’s teacher and friend, 
Professor A. B. Davidson, a man of not only the highest 
scholarship but of great literary appreciation and religious 
insight. By the time that I had become one of his students 
the worst of the storm that centred on the Old Testament 
was over in Scotland. Undisturbed by controversy we lis- 
tened calmly to interpretations which were confined to a few 
scholars, but which have ever since seemed to me to be so 
reasonable that I have often wondered why they were not 
always held. While I was still in college, a similar commo- 
tion to that in the Scottish Church arose in the Church of 
England, on the publication by a group of rising young high 
churchmen of Lux Mundi, to which the editor, Charles Gore, 
had contributed an essay on inspiration adopting the newer 
historical attitude towards the Old Testament. Eminent 
theologians like Canon Liddon were shocked. They saw in 
it disastrous liberalism, but that essay meant that in Oxford 
the new view of the Old Testament would thenceforth pre- 
vail. It did not, however, imply that the same freedom would 
be used in the interpretation of the New Testament. Gore 
seems to have taken his step without having asked himself 
whither it would lead him. He wished to confine its use to 
the Old Testament. In later years when he became a bishop 
and an influential radical in social Christianity, with strange 
intellectual inconsistency he was never able to face unre- 
servedly the application of the historical method to the New 
Testament and to Christian doctrine. In Scotland, fortu- 
nately for me, there were men, under one of whom I studied, 
who were courageous enough to follow whithersoever the 
new method might compel them to go. The way lay through 
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a darksome wood, but they took it in the belief that it would 
lead them into the light. As I look back upon the teaching 
of Dr. Marcus Dods, a professor with whom I spent two 
years, I do not think of his lectures as having contained 
startling critical opinions as to the authorship and dates of 
the Gospels and Epistles; I think of him as a tolerant, de- 
vout, and courageous scholar up to the limit of the knowledge 
at his disposal. I owe him a debt of gratitude for having put 
me on the right track. The problems which the New Testa- 
ment scholars had to face were more delicate than those of 
the Old Testament. These Scriptures are the very shrine of 
the Christian religion, the innermost sanctuary of the Faith. 
They were dominated by one majestic Figure central in wor- 
ship and belief. More than the Old Testament, the New had 
been regarded by theologians as containing a consistent Rule 
of Faith which could be traced back to apostolic authorship. 
The dating of the Gospels and the Epistles by historical crit- 
icism might affect the authenticity of doctrine because, if 
they were put late, there would be time for the story of the 
Jesus of history to have been sublimated by devotional 
imagination into the Christ of the Church’s dogma. On the 
other hand, there was widespread suspicion that, under mere 
historical scrutiny, the human element in Jesus might be 
magnified to the detriment of the Divine. Such an original 
book as Ecce Homo, which now is thought of as presenting 
the human Jesus in a moderate spirit, was received seventy 
years ago with serious apprehension. It was thus from the 
results of historical criticism that, in my Edinburgh days, 
our chief intellectual difficulties arose. These were exceed- 
ingly hard to adjust to fixed theological doctrines. What did 
inspiration mean? Was the transmitted body of doctrine 
based upon a sure foundation! , 

This questioning frame of mind was satisfied for us some- 
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what by a change of emphasis in regard to religious belief. 
Instead of reiteration of the demand for the assent to correct — 
doctrine, as, for example, some theory of the atonement, 
religious experience came to be insisted upon as fundamental 
to all intellectual expression of faith. It was assumed, un- 
doubtedly, that if the religious experience of the educated 
theologian was genuinely Christian, he would formulate its 
spiritual content in terms similar to traditional doctrine. 
This was a transitory position. But its importance consisted 
in this, that it softened the cold intellectualism that had been 
so often evident in theology. It renewed the demand, which 
had always been made in times of religious revival, that the 
person must respond with his whole being—mind, affection 
and will—to Jesus Christ. Those who thirst for religion will 
find in the Great Soul of the New Testament the One who 
leads them to God, and they will not regard questions as to 
authorship and dates as being so important as at first sight 
they appeared. 

With an awakening mind I went to Germany, but I was 
almost oppressed by its intellectual prestige. Its universities 
never stood higher than in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1891 Berlin had an unsurpassed array of 
scholars and men of science. Mommsen had recently retired; 
on its faculties were Virchow and Du Bois Reymond in medi- 
cine, Gierke and von Gneist in law, von Helmholtz and 
Planck in physics, Zeller, Dilthey, and Paulsen in philoso- 
phy, Wagner in economics, Delbriick and von Treitschke in 
history, Diels in classical philology, Curtius in Greek history, 
Furtwangler in Greek art, Schrader in Assyriology; in the 
faculty of theology there were Dillmann in the Old Testa- 
ment, Pfleiderer in the philosophy of religion, von Soden in 
the New Testament, Kaftan in dogmatics, but above them 
all towered Harnack in the field of Church history and the 
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history of dogma. No university outstripped Berlin in lead- 
ing the thought of the world, and the faculty of theology, 
placed in the centre of it, had felt the full throb of the mod- 
ern mind. Part of 1892 I spent in the beautiful old town of 
Marburg on the Lahn among shapely hills and dominated by 
its historic university. It had at that time fewer eminent 
scientists than Berlin, but its theological faculty was strong. 
I have already mentioned Wellhausen; those whose courses 
I attended were Herrmann, Jiilicher, and von Baudissin. My 
experience in Berlin and in Marburg was a unity. Every- 
where the nation was rising in mighty strength, and, under 
the teaching of Treitschke as a leader, history was being 
made to serve its material ambitions. Wealth was piling up; 
commerce was extending rapidly; German merchant ships 
were on every sea; German cities throve on trade, and their 
streets made proud display of public buildings and private 
residences. This was the outcome of superb organising power 
and the intelligent application of science to industry. In the 
equipment of their laboratories the German universities set 
the pace, and within them a confident spirit of science 
brooked no caveat. It reigned over the educated mind of 
Germany. It penetrated into intricacies and abysses beneath 
the surface of visible facts, and constructed hypotheses which 
were verifiable in outward results. Its startling discoveries 
and its daring theories, as they went hand in hand, awakened 
the imagination to unprecedented enthusiasm. That civili- 
sation was a marvellous display of the power of the human 
intellect; a new humanism was being created which has had 
as enduring effects as the Renaissance in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. It was assumed that the new scientific method 
could give the entry even to spiritual mysteries; that it could 
unlock rooms into which the educated person might glance 
without awe or dread, confident that those who opened them 
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had in their method the master-key to all knowledge. Pride 
in the creative power of man inspired that civilisation. The 
imposing structure was rising without visible strains, and 
flaws had not yet disclosed its inherent weakness. Recently, 
the Journal of Stresemann has been published, and in it, as 
he reviews the cataclysm of the post-war period, he writes: 
“Nothing has done us more damage, nothing is more spiritu- 
ally responsible for our downfall, than the over-estimation of 
the material after the great victory of 1870-1871. What 
lovely German cities were degraded in those days! . . . How 
appalling was the downfall of our spiritual life!” When I 
was in Germany it seemed to me that religion was not as 
important a factor in its national life as it was in the coun- 
tries which I knew best. Probably, however, nowhere in the 
world was there much corporate acknowledgment of de- 
pendence on the Divine, and Germany, in her silence, may 
have been only more realistically true to the facts of her 
view of the world. Even today after its severe chastisement, 
mankind, bruised and depressed, is still groping among the 
ruins of the economic dwelling which science had raised, in 
the faint hope that in its reconstruction, and in that chiefly, 
it can find abundance of life. 

In the midst of this scientific and aggressively confident 
German world, theology and religion were hard bestead. The 
new method of science, used by those who sat in the seats of 
the mighty in history and philosophy, could not be refused 
by professors of theology. In the lectures of the younger men 
the term wissenschaftlich, scientific, recurred constantly. I 
recall especially Professor Jiilicher of Marburg, who, as he 
interpreted the New Testament, seemed to me to embody 
more than any other the rigor of the scientific method. He 
appeared sometimes to be almost ruthless in his rejection of 
a possible interpretation of a passage because it might have 
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a suspicion of dogmatic flavor. History, comparative reli- 
gion, psychology were all bound to have their say before he 
would allow that there might be some new contribution from 
the Christian faith itself to account for a hallowed passage. 
This severe scholarship was a fine and healthy discipline for 
my traditional and hesitant mind. It led me right up face to 
face with the truth at which I had been inclined to baulk; I 
learned slowly that I must interpret the New Testament not 
according to my predilections, but as openmindedly as I had 
been made to read Aristotle in the Arts course. 

This spirit of rigid enquiry, however, if taken undiluted 
and in too large doses, might have brought on me religious 
emaciation. In Harnack at Berlin and in Herrmann at Mar- 
burg I found healthful tonics. They were inspiring religious 
personalities of unquestioned intellectual honesty. Harnack 
was one of the most learned men in the University, though 
at that time he was still in his early forties. He was an unusu- 
ally brilliant lecturer, and marshalled his learning, which he 
bore lightly, with much impressiveness; his style both spoken 
and written was clear and persuasive; a man of strong reli- 
gious conviction, he dwelt with enthusiasm on men of faith 
like Origen, Athanasius, Augustine, and Luther. He was the 
genius of the then vital school of German theology which had 
shortly before begun to cluster around Albrecht Ritschal at 
Gottingen, and for another generation was very influential 
in Germany as well as in other lands. More than any other 
theologians, the Ritschlians adopted an outlook which helped 
them to preserve their Christian faith while doing justice to 
scientific truth. Harnack and Herrmann went back to the 
historic Jesus in whom they saw all that the human mind 
could know of God; and they held that what He taught as 
to the Kingdom of God was clear in the Gospels. They reit- 
erated with intensity that, of immensely greater importance 
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than the scientific result of New Testament scholarship was 
the total impression received from it, and that scholarship © 
only makes evident how forceful was the impact on the early 
Christians of the Person, Jesus Christ, and that as we read 
the Gospels that impact of Jesus is renewed upon us. From 
this historical Person flowed a new compelling knowledge of 
God, which was apprehended by the personal activity of 
faith in Him and by a willing acceptance of the Kingdom of 
God as one’s way of life. Harnack showed how through his- 
tory, from time to time, the Christian religion has been re- 
vived by those spiritual geniuses who have entered with fresh 
personal understanding into the spirit of Jesus. The Ritsch- 
lians had no sympathy with mysticism, nor did they believe 
that science, art, or philosophy made a contribution to the 
understanding of religion. Harnack was strongly suspect in 
orthodox Lutheran circles and caused no little stir by his 
theory that Christian dogma arose from a deterioration of 
the real faith by the application to it of Greek philosophy. 
Into the sufficiency of this view I shall not enter, nor shall I 
enlarge upon the Ritschlian position. To these men I owe a 
great debt for having at that time planted my feet on solid 
ground on which my faith could maintain itself amidst the 
switl of the movements of an all-powerful science. 

No spiritual experience can ever be defined adequately in a 
formula. We cannot put our own personality completely 
into words. There is an inscrutable element in each soul. 
For this reason even the greatest scholars only approximate 
to the exact facts of history. This may be illustrated from 
judicial interpretations of legislative acts. Framers of acts 
and constitutions may have exercised the greatest care in 
their drafting of them, but when the judges of later times 
come to interpret these acts, it is often only too clear that 
“the Fathers” did not succeed in choosing the precise word — 
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for their intention. Far more difficult is it to convey human 
thought in exact philosophical terms; therefore when the 
theologians of the Church sought to define the Person of 
Christ on whom their faith reposed, they could only approxi- 
mate to what they really believed. The New Testament 
hardly ever approaches philosophical definition, nor did the 
writers of the Epistles intend to legislate for future ages. The 
Gospels set forth, in as simple language as they could, a su- 
preme Person whose spirit had manifested God to believers 
and whom they felt to be still with them. This Man drew to 
Himself those who desired to enjoy eternal life under the 
Rule of God, which He proclaimed and embodied in Galilee 
and Judaea. His sovereign authority as Lord of their lives 
they gladly accepted. 

The magnitude of the effect upon the Christian Church of 
the use of historic method in the interpretation of the Bible 
has been slowly realised. Many in fear and trembling point 
to it as having caused a decline of the faith. I cannot agree 
with this spirit of defeatism. On the contrary, I am per- 
suaded that the Bible is read today with greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of its worth than it was in the last cen- 
tury. There is not, I regret to think, as much verbal knowl- 
edge of it among our children. That is a sad defect in our 
education, but it is only one phase of our neglect of the study 
of all literature as a means of creating the life of the spirit. 
In the circles of educated people, however, the Bible con- 
tinues to be read for its own inherent truth, beauty, and 
hope. But it should become more and more the most famil- 
iar book in the homes of democratic peoples whose ideals are 
rooted in its views of God and man. 

Further, the use of the new method has subtly transformed 
the attitudes of the Churches, especially the Protestant 
Churches, to one another. Scholars irrespective of their de- 
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nominational affiliations reach similar results. They come to 
see that the views concerning Church order and the doc- © 
trines which divide them were mainly evolved to meet emerg- 
ing conditions in the post-apostolic period. If so, why should 
not the needs of our own times be met also by a re-thinking 
of the doctrine and practice which have so often proved divi- 
sive, and by allowing the common spirit of Christianity to 
bring us together in more understanding fellowship? This 
may result in wider-organised unity, though perhaps also 
less emphasis will be put on organisation than now is the 
case. That such considerations are possible is due to the 
liberation, through faithful historical study, of a more genu- 
ine understanding of the intellectual element in the Christian 


faith. 


II 


FAITH BEING ESTABLISHED 


HE problems which confronted me were like those with 

which many young men of my age who were interested 
in religion were faced. But they pressed upon me with 
urgency, because at twenty-five I was appointed to the staff 
of a theological college as a lecturer to interpret the New 
Testament to students who were preparing for the Presby- 
terian ministry in Canada. I understood thoroughly the 
background and the outlook of the institution. It would, 
therefore, have been dishonest of me to take the position and 
to proceed to tear away light-heartedly the props on which 
the faith of those men of my own age clustered without sub- 
stituting a better support on which the growing vine could 
cling. But my task was difficult. I was still groping my way 
among broken lights, though I could make out the principles 
on which the new trellis should be constructed. My first task 
was to work through for myself a few of the greatest books of 
the New Testament, especially the Gospels and the major 
Pauline epistles. In these lay the crucial problems. Shortly 
after I began my work there appeared the well-known, rigidly 
scientific, Encyclopaedia Biblica. Some articles were of the 
extremest character; chiefly those on the Gospels written by 
a German, and on the Epistles by a Dutch scholar. The for- 
mer reduced the life of the historic Jesus to a few fragments, 
and the latter threw great suspicion on the genuineness of 
Pauline epistles which had hitherto not been questioned. 
The origins of Christianity thus became nebulous. These 
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articles, however, caused me less difficulty the longer I pon- 
dered upon them, for the interpretations were based on too 
sceptical a view, and they did not afford an historic founda- 
tion strong enough to carry the weight of early Christianity. 
I called into use the scientific method of observing the facts 
of the life and faith which were described in the New Testa- 
ment. This I did in as judicial a spirit as I was capable of. 
From Germany I had brought back an uneasy suspicion that 
the extreme scholars might be more scientific in spirit and in 
method than those who upheld the authenticity of Christian 
tradition. But that suspicion was dispelled by the articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica. J asked myself, What is the scien- 
tific spirit? This was my answer: It is a spirit which searches 
for facts and evidence in the most impartial manner, and 
then by the use of the best available judgment assigns values 
to such facts and evidence. Von Ranke made the bold claim 
that he would base his history on what actually happened; 
but this is an ideal to which only an approximation can be 
made. It requires the most delicate discernment to sift the 
original facts in any historical situation from the interpreta- 
tions which have been put upon them from the very moment 
of their happening, and thus to estimate the truth or error of 
a tradition. Two scholars approach the New Testament as 
two judges approach a case. They may be equally learned 
and the same evidence is presented to both. But it may 
appeal very differently to each and they will disagree in their 
decisions. This is so in historical and literary judgments 
because of the personal factors involved in the evidence as 
well as in the judges. It is proverbial that men differ in mat- 
ters of taste; they also differ in estimating the likelihood of a 
person acting in this way or that, and in assigning the mo- 
tives for the action. In other words, probability must be 
taken into account in interpreting human conduct. The de- 
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cisions of a judge over a period of time reveal his character 
as well as his learning and experience. So scholars reveal 
different attitudes of mind and spiritual inclinations by their 
interpretations of the New Testament. One finds satisfac- 
tion in the Christian faith as regards God and man; it accords 
with what he knows of himself and with his aspirations for 
life eternal; it brings harmony into his soul. Another scholar 
cannot accept the Christian faith as more than a dream or 
an unverifiable desire, and he accounts for all history by 
natural environment and the laws of human psychology 
working within it, such phenomena as are inexplicable being 
due to an intelligible though as yet undiscovered sequence. 
Neither of these scholars is necessarily scientific; the term is 
not to be applied on the basis of such presuppositions or 
results; its validity is determined by the effort of each to 
weigh truthfully all the available evidence from history and 
human nature. Radical results may be arrived at by a thor- 
oughly Christian scholar in the process of his scientific investi- 
gation. [hese same results may be reached by one who does not 
accept the Christian faith. But in another Christian scholar 
the quality of his faith may make some evidence reasonable 
which does not appeal to either of the others. A young stu- 
dent, therefore, is not asked to divest himself of his religious 
convictions before he begins to study truthfully the origins of 
his faith. But he must be warned to make allowance for a 
probable refraction of the path of light in the deeper strata of 
his convictions which have not hitherto been disturbed. Then 
he will be able to estimate more truthfully the radiant fact. 

Taking the books of the New Testament as a body of writ- 
ings which were in existence not later than the end of the 
first quarter of the second century, the most important of 
them half a century or more earlier, a large amount of reliable 
evidence exists for the character of Christianity shortly after 
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the middle of the first century. There is abundant reason to 


believe that the major epistles of Paul came from his own 


hand, and that there were nearly contemporaneous written 
sources, as well as oral, in Aramaic from which our Synoptic 
Gospels, i. e.. Mark, Matthew, and Luke, were composed, 
the latter two shortly after the end of the third quarter of 
the first century. My primary question was not who wrote 
them nor their precise dates. I wished to investigate the his- 
torical facts of these consentient writings. It was clear that 
a new phenomenon had arisen in the world. There was the 
beginning of a new phase of human history. A unique broth- 
erhood had appeared and was spreading rapidly. From a 
small particle of leaven which had begun to work in Palestine 
somewhere in the thirties, a marvellous fermentation was 
breaking forth here and there in the communities of the west- 
ern Roman Empire. The fact that a Jew of the standing of 
Saul of Tarsus flung himself with all his energy into making 
havoc of the Nazarenes, showed that the Jewish authorities 
realised that a dangerous sect had appeared in their midst. 
These Hebrews claimed that they had found the Messiah 
and therefore that they were the true inheritors of the prom- 
ises of Israel. This assertion of title contributed to the suc- 
cess of early Christianity, for it induced some of the finest 
minds not only of the Jews but of the proselytes to search 
into the right of succession. The followers of Jesus as Mes- 
siah boldly proclaimed their primogeniture as the chosen 
people of God. This infuriated ecclesiastical Judaism; with 
such impostors there could be no compromise. It was not 
long until they were recognised by the pagan world as being 
different from the Jews, and were given the new name Chris- 
tian. The Roman officials also realised, shortly after the 
middle of the first century, that they had to deal with a new 
religious invasion from the east. Gentiles rapidly joined the 
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groups and changed the outlook of the brotherhoods. This 
inflow was a proof that something extraordinary had come 
to pass, for nothing but a compelling conviction could have 
induced Jews to accept former heathen as equal brethren in 
the reborn Israel. By many the acceptance was grudgingly 
given, and there were centres in which the fusion was never 
made. But where the Apostle Paul had influence former 
Jews and Gentiles came together, though even there not 
without frequent frictions. The conversion of the rabbi Saul 
into the Christian Paul was the most momentous triumph 
of the Gospel. He tells us that he was in full career after the 
new sect when he was arrested by a vision of the risen Christ, 
and from that time on he was a new man and the devoted 
slave of a new Lord. He left Judaea and for some years ma- 
tured his thought in unknown parts, but appeared at Antioch 
as the champion of the Gentiles. Thenceforth there was no 
danger of the Christians sinking into another impotent sect 
of Judaism. Paul went as the herald of the Cross offering 
salvation to Jew and Gentile on equal terms among the cities 
and along the crowded highways of Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Greece; and finally as a prisoner he reached Rome. With a 
statesman’s eye he picked strategic centres for his evangeli- 
sation, leaving to others fields already entered or more re- 
mote. Why he never travelled to the fascinating metropolis 
of Alexandria we can but surmise. We do not know how the 
Gospel got its early foothold there. Shortly after the middle 
of the century there were strong groups of “‘brethren”’ in the 
brilliant but dissolute cities of Antioch on the Orontes, Ephe- 
sus, and Corinth; and they soon outstripped in vigor the 
many long-established mystery religions and surpassed in 
numbers the schools of the philosophers. Mommsen states 
that by the end of the century the new religion had a firm 
foothold in the Imperial court. 
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These brotherhoods were recruited from every rank in 


society, though most of them seem to have been drawn from — 


fairly intelligent classes who were engaged in ordinary call- 
ings. Not many learned and not many noble were among 
them, but they had their share of the poor and of slaves. 
However, brethren who read the epistles to the Romans and 
to the Hebrews, and who of course must have understood 
and sympathised with their teachings, may safely be regarded 
as having possessed good intelligence and high moral char- 
acter. But again and again we are told that among them 
were not a few who had lived vicious lives and others who 
had been despised because of their occupations or practices. 
From these groups arose leaders, some well known, most 
nameless, who guided rather than dictated, and took their 
brethren into consultation. Epistles sent them by apostles 
and others were read in public and were preserved and prob- 
ably exchanged with those to other churches. Incidents in 
the life and the teaching of Jesus Christ, such as became the 
sources of our Gospels, were told or read. But it is of great 
importance for the understanding of these societies to observe 
the universal claim made in the books of the New Testament 
that all the brethren were in possession of a Spirit, which 
they regarded as coming from their risen Master. They were 
fused together by a glow of contagious enthusiasm; not as 
members of new ethical societies, but as followers of a Per- 
son, to whose service they were dedicated by a symbol of 
initiation, a familiar but changed rite of immersion in water; 
and by participation in a common meal which they ate with 
thanksgiving in commemoration of their Lord who was pres- 
ent with them in spirit. 

Bound together in a hostile world by a common faith and 
spirit, they received messages from one another especially 
through itinerant apostles and their assistants, and they 
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showed hospitality to travelling fellow Christians. Imagine 
some such scene as this: it may have been in Philippi;—under 
cover of night a group meets in the house of one of the best 
off of the brethren. Among them is a former Jewish family 
rich in spiritual inheritance but poor enough in this world’s 
goods, a Gentile dissatisfied with the teachings of philosophy, 
a Roman centurion accompanied by a soldier of his band, a 
few slaves also snatching an hour from the scanty freedom 
allowed by a not unkindly owner; the rest, freedmen or 
average folk, Jews and Gentiles, who did the ordinary work 
of the world. These brethren did not think of themselves as 
outcasts, but as having become slaves to a new Lord and 
heirs of an inheritance promised from ancient days. The 
decision by which they made this allegiance had been like a 
sword separating them perhaps from their families, their 
friends, their race, and the more kindly disposed of their 
neighbors. But they felt that the Rule of God was manifest- 
ing itself in their midst as they got new power to endure and 
a new endowment of life and hope. Tonight they meet in 
tense emotion, for friends are greeting a small, stooped man 
of heavy brow, furrowed face, flashing eye, spent in body 
from the stripes with which he had been lately scourged, 
wearied now with the labors of a journey on which he had 
been in perils of rivers, perils of robbers, perils from his coun- 
trymen, perils from the Gentiles, and worn by hunger and 
thirst, by fastings, cold, and nakedness. This was the apostle 
Paul. In this, his most beloved church, he lingered, though 
not for long; he had far to go. But he tells them of the sweep- 
ing triumph of the Gospel over foes without, and even within, 
some of his churches. He is the strongest link among the 
groups in the western Empire. This fellowship, in which all 
distinctions of race and social standing are lost in common 
love for its Head, common hopes and mutual helpfulness, is 
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a part of a new family, other members of which were groups 
of citizens of an eternal, imperial city of God rising within” 
the Roman Empire. Their unity was not constituted by an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy but in the possession of a common 
Spirit and love for a common Head; “whom,” as an apostolic 
writer said, “not having seen ye love; on whom, though now 
ye see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy 
unspeakable.” 

Those groups, however, had their own troubles; their con- 
cord was not idyllic. Then, as today, persons of strong opin- 
ions were prone to impose their especial convictions upon 
others and to impute disagreement with them to some moral 
fault. Such strong-minded brethren got a following, and 
they would claim, as they thought honestly, that they were 
not seeking their own advantage but were lost in the Cause. 
In all great movements it is hard to detect the exact border 
where the enthusiast passes from his own interests into those 
of the Cause pure and simple. If the Cause transcends the 
selfish desires of the individual, it will react upon him and 
will fashion his moral nature into something like its own 
ideals. So it was in the groups of early Christians. Even the 
most independent were moulded into a common type. The 
victory of their faith is manifest in the transmission of the 
books of the New Testament. These contain accounts not 
only of strong internal disagreement, but even differing 
views of the mind of Jesus in the Gospels themselves. The 
Gospel of Matthew sets forth a picture of Jesus for the 
Jewish-Christians; the Gospel of Luke for Gentiles; and at 
the end of the century the fourth Gospel was intended to 
counteract prevalent mistaken opinions. But a similar view 
of God and Christ pervades the New Testament. Differences 
of opinion as to how the faith should be propagated and as 
to emphasis and interpretation have continued ever since, 
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and have hardened into organised Churches which look 
askance upon one another. Yet Christendom is still one in 
its faith in its Master. 

What was the character of the faith and life of those breth- 
ren? It is evident at once that they believed that they were 
living in a new age of fresh moral power. Their estimates of 
value were determined not primarily by the seen but by the 
unseen. That unseen world from which their power came 
was very near, and it gave a new significance to the present. 
The writer to the Hebrews speaks of this world as a scene of 
passing shadows. Tossed as Christians are on a sea of trou- 
bles, they cannot, he tells them, drift into destruction, for 
they have hope, as an anchor that will not drag, embedded 
in unseen depths of unyielding realities. The popular mind 
was enslaved by fear of death, for it carried mortals from the 
known into the unknown!; but the Christians faced the un- 
seen with joy, having a faith, that could not be shaken, that 
when the house of this tabernacle was dissolved there was 
awaiting them a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. They had secure confidence that their Master had 
gone before them to prepare a place for them and that He 
would soon return to take them to Himself. Thus the other 
world was not an Elysium of shades, but a home where they 
expected to live with their Friend. The ideal of their future 
was the Realm of God, the germ of which existed then in 
their hearts but would be manifested outwardly, when their 
Lord would return and there would be a mass repentance on 

1 ... the mind 
Conscious of guilt in its foreboding fear 
Torments itself with goads and scorching whips, 
Nor sees what end of misery there can be, 

Nor what limit at length to punishment, 


Nay dreads lest these same evils after death 


Should prove more grievous! 
Lucretius III. 1017-1023 
R. C. Trevelyan’s translation. 
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the part of the Jewish people who would recognise Jesus as 
their Messiah. In these expectations the Christians were 
disappointed: the Jews in large numbers did not accept Him, 
and Jesus did not return to establish his Kingdom and to 
judge the world at a universal, visible, Assize. Undoubtedly 
these failures of their hopes troubled them, and in some of the 
later books of the New Testament there are signs of complaint 
about the delay. But it is remarkable how little difference 
these disillusionments made in the essence of their faith. 
The underlying reason was that it is relatively unimpor- 
tant for the moral convictions of the individual what theory 
he holds as to the duration of the world. That is not a moral 
nor a religious conception. It is his cosmogony, either inher- 
ited by long tradition or the result of recent scientific hypoth- 
esis. What really matters to a person is whether he believes 
that he possesses an eternal life of such intrinsic value that 
it will endure beyond the years which he may spend on earth. 
I do not regulate my conduct or hopes on any assumption 
that the universe will continue for millions of years or indeed 
may run for ever. I may have a dream that some day this 
planet will be the home of a nobler race than now inhabits it, 
but it is so unsubstantial that it has little practical effect 
upon my life as I live it here and now. What counts with me 
is that my earthly life lasts for threescore years and ten, or 
by reason of strength for fourscore years. It would be a 
doubtful boon if science were to lengthen it for a century. 
But it does matter supremely to me that in this space of time 
I should win a character which is of imperishable value, and 
should know that here and now I am in possession of a life 
which is not limited by earthly conditions of change and 
decay, but transcends them into eternity. That was the 
essential faith of the early Christians, and it is the faith of 
Christians today. The civilisations of the Roman world had 
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their cosmogonies. The Stoics believed that time consisted 
of recurring cycles, and that each world-process would fol- 
low exactly the course of its predecessor and end in fire; ‘‘an 
everlasting, unvarying round.” The Pharisaic Jew, whose 
cosmogony the Christians inherited, held that the present 
world-order would soon end in an apocalypse, when God 
would come in judgment and the righteous Israelites would 
be brought back to life in a new universe in which Jehovah 
would rule according to the Law. The ancient cosmogonies 
all expected a shorter existence for the present universe than 
modern scientific theories allow. Faith is not dependent on 
the accuracy of any. But the enthusiastic hope of the early 
Christians for the speedy return of their Lord did undoubt- 
edly help them to triumph over their ill treatment by their 
contemporaries. They saw a mighty conflict going on be- 
tween the forces of evil and good. In every convulsion of the 
nations, even in every natural disaster, they discerned the 
throe of a writhing but defeated adversary. They believed 
that Christ had already won the battle over His antagonist, 
and that His victory would soon be visibly manifest when 
He would come to judge the world. In this they interpreted 
a spiritual conviction in terms of their inherited cosmogony. 
This belief helped them to scale the height immediately in 
front of them; and that was all they had to do. Succeeding 
generations would in their turn occupy valleys beyond and 
scale other heights in front, for human life is not one vast 
fertile plain but a series of mountain ranges each challenging 
the faith of a new-born age. The permanent Christian faith 
is that, however long or short be the duration of the human 
race on the earth, the present scene is only a passing phase of 
human existence, and that the real, the eternal, world is sep- 
arated from us by a mere handbreadth of time; that the cur- 
tain will soon rise and disclose to each of us its glory. 
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There is, however, this other most important side to the 
Christian faith: that human life on earth is a momentous © 
fact, and that here and now it must be made as far as possible 
a manifestation of the Divine Rule, or the Kingdom of God. 
This the early Christians fully believed, and they created the 
most original and powerful moral and spiritual society known 
to history. As compared with other communities the Chris- 
tian groups exhibited an extraordinary happiness, which be- 


came a new virtue: 
A conquering, new-born joy awoke, 


And filled her life with day. 
The word joy was coined with a new meaning; it abounds in 
the New Testament, occurring in nearly all the books. This 
joy was the outcome of their belief that they had been res- 
cued by Divine love, through their Master, from all the evils 
of the present world as well as of that to come. Fear was 
banished from their fellowship, that fear which was an over- 
mastering power in the external world. There was fear be- 
tween man and man, between subjects and rulers, between 
men and the gods. Life was harsh, disaster was frequent, 
hatred provoked crime. From of old the Greek poets knew 
well how fear of inherited sin brooded over each generation, 
and believed only too firmly that guilt was transmitted from 
parents to children and led to new crimes. Their tragedy 
moves round this central thought. Each crime was atoned 
for by the punishment of the individual who committed it, 
though his heritage had led him into inevitable sin. Man 
was doomed to learn by inescapable suffering; he was dogged 
by the fear of implacable gods. Even now fear hangs over 
the majority of mankind. They see in visitations of plague, 
in earthquakes, in hurricanes, in excessive wickedness, marks 
of the wrath of gods or demons. Modern science has dis- 
pelled much of the fear that was due to disease, but it has not 
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removed from the ordinary person the dread of suffering 
whether in his own body, or especially his mind, or through 
his friends. Christianity drove out fear for the first time 
from the multitudes of ordinary people. It replaced it by joy, 
implacability of the gods by love of a Father, retribution for 
sin by forgiveness; for a realm of shades it substituted a great 
cloud of witnesses who are watching the struggles of their 
friends in the race of life with intense and friendly regard. 

Another word, which, though Hebrew in origin, was in- 
spired with new meaning, was Peace. This went hand in 
hand with joy to express a state of mind from which fear had 
been removed. The brethren within the groups had peace in 
contrast to the strife which reigned without, and peace within 
their own hearts which were freed from the dread of sin and 
its consequences: and all this was because they had found 
peace in God who had visited them with redeeming grace. 
Not that the groups were gardens in which the flowers never 
withered and there were no weeds; at times the blossoms 
wilted and wild plants did not always yield the gardener’s 
promise; but by contrast with other societies the Christian 
brethren lived in peace. 

The supreme Christian virtue was love. The word agape 
was new in content; Christian love was so original that the 
usual Greek word for love, eros, could not be used for it. 
Love springs from God; God is love; we love because God 
loved us. Nothing could separate believers from the love of 
God, who is the Father of His children. His well-beloved 
Son came into the world to save sinners, and God is in the 
world reconciling it to Himself. This was the faith with 
which the early Christians conquered. Love became a mo- 
tive of surpassing efficacy in the realm of conduct, and dis- 
tinguished Christian ethics radically from pagan or even 
Jewish. Love is a virtue of the whole man, intellectual and 
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spiritual, an incentive to the discernment of truth and a 
source of unwearied effort on behalf of others. A striking — 
feature of the vocabulary of the New Testament is the large 
number of words denoting the qualities of a lovable dispo- 
sition: goodness and beneficence, lavish kindness, open- 
heartedness, open-handedness, compassion. Though there 
was at the time in the Roman world a rising feeling of sym- 
pathy with those in suffering and a regard for.the morally 
heroic, these fine qualities reached even in outstanding mor- 
alists ‘‘considerably short of the standard of Christian char- 
ity” (H. Sidgwick). With love went forbearance, patience, 
steadfastness under suffering, spiritual courage, which was 
substituted for the pagan virtue of courage, the very word 
for which does not occur in the New Testament. The vir- 
tues of gentleness, humility, equity, reasonableness, were 
redeemed from anything abject or servile, as they were usu- 
ally thought to be in pagan civilisation. Jesus called the 
meek blessed because there had been flashed upon them a 
true knowledge of themselves by a revelation of the Divine 
purity. Meekness was not insincere self-depreciation, but a 
truthful refusal to glory in personal merit, because in the 
presence of Jesus the best of men knew that they came woe- 
fully short of what they ought to be. 

“The crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature, Con- 
science, got new content and new sanctions in the Christian 
moral life.” The Faith was not a new moral law to be im- 
posed upon the individual, nor was his moral life a bundle of 
virtues bound together by compelling loyalty to a system. 
The originality of Christian morals lay in its afirmation that 
goodness comes from a newly-created conscience through the 
Spirit of God. Men are good or bad not as they conform out- 
wardly to the human standards of their society, but as they 
act from a renewed conscience. Christian character is based 
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on the faith that a person may live in the fellowship of 
prayer with God, the original and primal Source of all that 
is true, beautiful, and good. Christ does not, as a dictator, 
impose statutory conduct on His followers; He is the Su- 
preme authority in conduct because He lived in history the 
supreme human life. 

But it may be asked, Was this moral idealism more than a 
dream? In how far was it realised in the life of the Christians 
of the first century? Of course this is a pertinent question 
and one with which Christianity has been most justly faced 
through all its history. It must be at once admitted that the 
ideal was not at all adequately embodied in the first genera- 
tion, nor has ever been more than partially fulfilled anywhere 
since. The Christian faith, let it be remembered, is a matter 
for the individual; it concerns his character, and that charac- 
ter is the result of innumerable hidden thoughts and deci- 
sions in daily conduct. Out of the intimacies of life three- 
fourths of our web of destiny is woven. In the region of the 
commonplace lies the battlefield for personality. Therefore 
what we have to consider is whether, where Christianity has 
had scope, a distinctive ideal and type of life has appeared. 
I believe that it has. This is to be seen not in the policies of 
the nations nor in the out-workings of any economic system, 
but in the average everyday life of those who are not unwill- 
ing to call themselves Christians. The new faith began to 
conquer its world through the home; “the unique union of 
marriage was the birthplace of an unprecedented and incom- 
parable ethical culture.” Jesus went far beyond His fellow 
Jews in teaching the sacredness and the enduring character 
of marriage. He enjoined on the husband a chaste and rev- 
erent love for his wife, and, on her, modesty and purity. He 
taught that in these respects man and woman are on the 
same footing. His followers, though not ascetics, observed 
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a noble austerity in regard to personal sexual purity; as 
woman was raised to new dignity and each person was to 
prove a good neighbor to every man or woman, chastity was 
made more effective. Children also were held in more sacred 
affection, because they were members of the household of the 
faith. The cry of the children and of the helpless was soon 
answered by an organised system of relief for orphans, wid- 
ows, and the destitute. The slave also became an accepted 
brother. In the pagan world he was the tool for the will and 
pleasure of his master; he was essential not only for the 
menial tasks of the household or of manual labor, but was a 
necessary cog in the machine of trade and business; he filled 
also an important function in the professions and even in the 
life of culture among the wealthier classes. But there was 
nothing other than natural kindliness to restrain the caprice 
of masters towards their slaves, and the coarseness of the age 
tipped the scales low to brutality. Under the influence of 
Stoicism a wave of sympathy for mankind was spreading 
over the world, and Judaism had a good record, though it 
seems to have drawn few of its proselytes from the ranks of 
the slaves. Christianity introduced no new theory as to the 
system of slavery. But it revolutionised it by accepting 
slaves as brethren, and so giving them a consciousness of 
being men, not things. This was a social fact of tremendous 
ethical significance. Moreover, Christianity made effective an 
attitude towards manual labor which had permanent results in 
the history of democracy. It brought a healthy tonic into the 
world which was losing its energy through idleness or pride. 

Nowhere did the new religion face heavier odds than when 
it met the fierce passion of the populace for games and gladi- 
atorial shows in the amphitheatre; “The destruction of the 
gladiatorial games is all its work” (Lecky); Christ had died 
for the barbarian gladiator and the slave as well as for Jew, 
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the moral Gentile, or the sinner in the city street. Here I 
will review the situation as I did long ago: “Christianity 
enters the world at a time when there was a revival of reli- 
gious interest, but little to satisfy that interest, a world that 
was morally depraved, and yet a world in which noble ideals 
of humanity lay unproductive in many minds. Impotent 
pathos stood over against asceticism. Suddenly the Gospel 
is preached, and its followers are not unreasonably identified 
by the Gentile world with the Jews. But Judaism did not 
supply the new energy, for it had been ineffective in mould- 
ing the morals of that world to higher ends. Christianity is 
recruited from the intelligent middle classes, with a large 
number of slaves and outcasts, and a sprinkling from the 
highest ranks. But it offers no better terms to the rich than 
to the poor, to the intellectual than to the unlettered. Its 
moral demands are from the beginning utterly stringent. To 
face a world accepting lust as humanly inevitable with an 
inviolable law of purity is even today regarded by many as 
visionary; to fight the luxury of the world and its mammon- 
ism with such a delicate weapon as the gentle Christian spirit 
might have seemed to court defeat from a coarse and osten- 
tatious age; to dare to resist point-blank the passion for lust- 
ful amusement and bloody games was in the view of common 
sense the height of folly; to cut right across the social strata 
and to establish a brotherhood upon moral and spiritual 
affinities without casting everyday relationships into confu- 
sion, and to exalt labor to a place of dignity, was to accom- 
plish a social revolution without attendant disasters. What 
finer flowering of virtue has there ever been? Why did the 
new religion succeed in making actual on a large scale even 
nobler ethical ideals than had become effective through Juda- 
ism with its prestige of religion, and by Stoicism which had 
much greater intellectual and social advantages?” 
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Since those opening years nothing has occurred to modify 
the essential spiritual and ethical principles of the Christian - 
faith. The quality of the Christian mind remains the same. 
While today there is not the same emphasis on the Pauline 
theory of the atonement, no hypotheses as to the origin and 
nature of evil have been able to dispel from the purest souls 
the conviction of personal guiltiness, and still, as through the 
ages, the vision of Christ fills the mind with penitential sor- 
row. Notwithstanding all the scientific and philosophical 
investigations into the nature of man’s moral life, the Chris- 
tian faith is today just as strong relatively as it has ever 
been. As the Figure of Jesus has been made plain by the 
widespread reading of the Gospels by the common people, 
His incomparable moral stature, instead of repelling them 
by its majesty, draws them by its winsomeness to unceasing 
and hopeful effort to follow in His steps. He has been for 
nearly two millennia a source for moral renewal, and continues 
to evoke the immense latent power for religion that lies in the 
human heart. 

I was thus brought back to consider the Founder of this 
colossal religious and moral phenomenon. The New Testa- 
ment from beginning to end attributes to Jesus Christ the 
origin and motive power of the faith. In every book He is 
the stupendous Personality whom all adore. The four Gos- 
pels open the New Testament. They differ greatly, espe- 
cially the first three from the fourth. Much in them has been 
coloured by the medium of preaching and teaching through 
which they have reached us, and the scholar must exercise 
scrutiny to separate the wrappings of Christian tradition 
from the historical Figure; but there is no mistaking the 
same Person in them all. He is a unique Figure in whom are 
combined the authority of a Gospel of the grace and love of 
God with the promise of His rule among men and the power 
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to create that Kingdom. Jesus was not a philosopher nor a 
dreamer, but from Him went forth renewing energy on an 
amazing scale. The early Christians were persuaded that no 
evil could resist Him; that He was such a conqueror that He 
had defeated death and was still alive with them. Conse- 
quently it was natural that He should have been invested by 
them with miraculous power over the physical world and the 
bodies of men, and that this conviction should have been 
heightened by their poetic imagination as the years passed. 
But in the earliest letters, those of Paul from 50-57 a. p., 
the same supernatural Figure dominates, so great had been 
the proof of His power in the lives of Christians. Not less 
majestical is the Figure which, after historical investigation, 
is delineated in the primary sources of our Gospels. And the 
last book of the Bible presents the final triumph of Jesus 
Christ. From the Gospels to the Revelation I get the impres- 
sion that the writers were trying to explain an inexpressible 
Wonder; that there was the irruption into history of an ex- 
traordinary Person. Even as a human being, no figure in 
history has been so moving as the Jesus of the synoptic Gos- 
pels. He holds a superb balance as He faces life. From the 
beginning He made His choice of His Kingdom, and nothing 
could induce Him to change it. From early in His career He 
realised that He would suffer for it, and that His purposes of 
good would be thwarted by His own people. If ever a man 
had to meet contemptuous opposition and apparent frustra- 
tion, it was Jesus. He was disappointed in those to whom 
He had to leave His Gospel so inadequately understood, and, 
as death drew near, there broke from Him words of agony 
as though His cup was too bitter for Him. On the cross it 
might well seem to His enemies that they had triumphed, 
but there He tells the malefactor by His side that He will 
-eceive him forthwith in paradise. From the very first, Jesus 
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on the cross has become a new interpretation to men of the 
love and wisdom of God. That spectacle signified that by 
Divine suffering the Divine Rule will be established in the 
hearts of men. It has been the most powerful confirmation 
in the Christian world that love and not evil or hatred will 
prevail; that God, the Father, will rescue His children from 
the suffering and sin of this mortal life into His eternal 
Kingdom. 

I am not particularly interested in making philosophical, 
psychological, or even theological incursions into the depths 
of the personality of Jesus. Nor do I regard as historical 
many of the miraculous incidents of the Gospels. They are 
often the embroidery which loving and amazed imagination 
wove around His Figure. I do, however, believe that Jesus 
is not to be accounted for as an ordinary human being, and 
that there went forth from Him transforming power through- 
out His life and after His death. I respond to Him as my 
supreme Leader, authoritative by His own inherent personal- 
ity, giving me the fullest comprehension of God of which I 
am capable, assuring me that in the end God, as I see Him in 
Jesus, will cause His Kingdom to come, partly here, but in 
its fullness hereafter. The more I study the Gospels, the 
more clearly does He appear as the One who satisfies both 
my mind and my soul’s desire; the more also does my moral 
ideal become clarified and my hope for the world established. 

Thus far I have described the process by which I reached 
a degree of historical certitude which made a satisfactory 
intellectual basis for my Christian faith, especially through 
the study of the New Testament. But worship was also an 
essential phase of my religion. Indeed, as my intellectual 
comprehension of the Faith enlarged, my enjoyment of wor- 
ship was heightened. Worship is an activity of the spirit 
which one shares with others. As practised in the Church, it’ 
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is the creation of the Christian mind and spirit down the 
centuries. Prayers are the outpouring of the richest faith of 
the Church; hymns, set to joyful, familiar, or stately music, 
are the poetry of its exalted emotion. The sacred song and 
aspirations of the Greek, Latin, and Protestant churches 
enable worshippers to enter into the experience of the saints, 
to become partners in the fellowship of the past; in them deep 
calls unto deep as the congregation of the living lifts its 
heart in adoration to the God who also redeemed our fathers 
in the faith. In a concourse of like-minded worshippers in 
surroundings that induce a reverent frame, we are, for the 
time, freed from the urgent world and are purified from the 
stains of the earthy that is too much with us. 

But prayer is private even more than public. We lay bare 
to God, of set purpose, the intimacies of our inmost soul, 
though we also share in public thanksgivings and petitions. 
Prayer, however, is not merely a request for specific things 
whether in private or public petition. We do, in fact, ask for 
what we desire, but the intelligent soul is only too well aware 
that we do not know what we should ask for as we ought. 
Our knowledge of ourselves is so meagre that we could not, 
if we had the power, plan our lives with success. We have 
got such poor results when we have taken charge of ourselves 
that the issue would be disastrous for us, if there were not a 
Person to overrule, towards reasonable and harmonious ends, 
our daily actions, so haphazard and due to the spur of mo- 
mentary impulse they are. Therefore, though we ask for 
things as we should like to have them, our controlling aspira- 
tion in all true prayer is, Thy will be done. Prayer is a dedi- 
cation of ourselves to the will of our Father who is the King 
of the Eternal Kingdom. By it we bring ourselves into His 
presence. In everyday life we are fashioned by those we love 
and by those with whom we have constant intercourse. 
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Happy are we if we have worthy friends; happy if we enjoy, 
even now and then, the company of great souls. They mould © 
us into something of their own likeness. So in prayer we live 
consciously in the presence of God; and His Spirit, moving 
us to enjoy Him and responding to our active impulse, fash- 
ions us to His likeness according to the measure that our 
prayer allows. 

The most sacred part of worship is the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion, the Lord’s Supper, or, as it has been 
called from the earliest days, the Eucharist. In this rite 
symbolic expression is given to the central fact of the reli- 
gion of redemption. Those who definitely profess to be 
Christians, when they participate in this sacrament, have 
brought home to themselves, more vividly than elsewhere, 
the conviction that they can enter into fellowship with God 
Himself through Jesus Christ who died for their salvation. 
The Church has been torn by controversies which have raged 
round this solemn ritual; different views will always be held 
as to the manner in which Jesus Christ is present in the Holy 
Communion; but there is agreement at least in this, that, 
through the symbols of the bread and wine, those who par- 
ticipate get confirmation of the fact of redemption and assur- 
ance of communion with a living Lord. 

Few of my memories are so moving as the recalled scenes 
of the celebration of this Sacrament. I have watched with 
emotion people, simple and learned, rich and poor, kneeling 
at the rail before the altar in a cathedral which subdued the 
mind to adoration by its architectural majesty and its hal- 
lowed historical associations; I have shared the worship of 
country-folk who had gathered from far and near in an un- 
adorned church, and have joined in the familiar psalmody of 
that sacred service as it was wafted out into the peaceful 
summer air; from time to time I am one of a great congrega- 
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tion in a city who listen as the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per is read from Scripture and then receive the sacramental 
elements; in whatever psychological frame we take part in 
this symbolic celebration, we all believe that somehow, in 
this act of faith, we are brought more concretely than else- 
where into the Divine Presence; our confidence in the reality 
of the supernatural is renewed; we reach out through the 
seen into the unseen and the eternal: we are reassured of for- 
giveness for our sins and shortcomings, and of the fulfillment 
of our incomplete and unsatisfying mortal existence in an 
imperishable life of communion with God. 


III 
FAITH THROUGH TUMULTUOUS YEARS 


HE Great War fell upon the spiritual structure of West- 
ern civilisation with shattering force. In the University 
of Toronto we had for four years a terrible experience. Stu- 
dents began to enlist in the autumn of 1914, the first deaths 
came in the spring of 1915, and before the Armistice nearly 
all the available men had left the University: the women at 
home spent themselves in active sympathy with their absent 
fellow-students and suffered keenly. I took an active part 
in inducing students to enlist, and justified myself by my 
profound conviction that some things are worse than death, 
and that a man’s nobility is shown by his being willing to die 
for what he believes to be a cause essential for the welfare of 
his fellows. The issue was between the endeavor to maintain 
freedom and a reign of military force. Human freedom— 
spiritual, moral, political—is of such supreme value that, as 
I regarded the choice, it was incumbent on all who held free- 
dom as a sacred possession, to be willing to die for it. This 
conviction was rooted in my faith that man, the moral being, 
has a destiny that extends far beyond the present, and that 
his effort on behalf of noble human causes is not lost when he 
himself disappears from this earthly scene. There is an eter- 
nal Divine Realm wherein the moral values of each soul, its 
aspirations and efforts for the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, are conserved and enhanced. 
But war is hideous; it exists because brutal instincts have 
not yet been eradicated from a multitude still in the savage 
90 
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stage and whose civilisation is a thin veneer. My dread is 
that unless men of this nature are held in curb by more pow- 
erful freemen, they will do irretrievable damage to civilisa- 
tion and to spiritual culture. What we are going through 
now accentuates that fear. Ifthe rule of brute force, so mani- 
fest in many parts of the world at present, spreads far, 
humanity will be robbed of its slowly won cultural treasures. 
But inexorable though the necessity of war seems to be as a 
last resort, whenever it comes its results are so permanently 
evil that at times the remedy seems worse than the danger 
from the disease. We went to war to preserve freedom, as we 
sincerely believed, and yet there is perhaps less freedom in 
the civilised world than before; but, again, we ask, might 
we not now be in a still worse case if we had refused the 
issue? 

As for religion, it met grievous losses through the War. 
Deaths and physical disabilities were tragic, but more tragic 
has been the disintegration of individual faith and of the 
foundations of society. Boys from religious homes were 
flung into an environment in which the restraints and ideals 
of their past were put to a severe test. They returned with 
not only different personal habits but a very realistic view 
of life; they had in fact been through hell on earth; and they 
asked, Why had they been dragged through that hell if there 
was a Divine Rule? Similar thoughts swayed their sweet- 
hearts and sisters at home. How could they be persuaded 
that this world was under the control of such a Father as 
Jesus proclaimed? Youth grew impatient with professional 
idealists. But deterioration affected also their elders. Their 
will for victory silenced forcefully more sensitive souls who 
protested against invasions of moral order by military or 
political necessity. That wintry atmosphere gave a set-back 
to religion. Church attendance began to fall off after the 
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War. Inthe University this was so marked that before long 
religious services were abandoned. Yet those who conducted 
them presented the Christian faith just as ably after the War 
as they had before. It was a time of reaction. Christianity 
seemed unreal; the Church offered no challenge to the emo- 
tions of youth like that which they had accepted and lived 
through. It did not seem to them to provide the inspiration 
for the solution of the problems of the world to which they 
had returned. This phase has not yet passed away. Ideal- 
ism is still at a discount; spiritual currency remains depre- 
ciated. 

The war and its sequel have made us face stark realities 
of a world in which the passions of men over a wide area are 
uncontrolled by any spiritual authority; there is no assur- 
ance of respect for moral restraint. In my younger days we 
had come to think of our English-speaking peoples as inhab- 
iting a region of comparative calm; we assumed that within 
the civilised region violent gales would be unlikely to spring 
up and wreck what we had built upon it. But the War 
revealed ugly facts, and the vindictive peace generated dan- 
gerous possibilities. Fear was intensified by the terms of 
victory, suspicion became more deeply rooted. Slowly the 
authority of international law had been created; it was a 
mark of being civilised that nations would agree to act on 
certain conventions either to prevent or to mitigate war. 
But in the Great War it was realised how weak are these 
threads, ‘“‘flimsy webs that break as soon as wrought’’; and 
ever since, nations calling themselves civilised, when they 
have had the power have flouted agreements or promises if 
they have seemed to endanger the immediate accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. It was soon evident that the League 
of Nations had been blunted as an instrument for doing 
justice, and that the nations were not civilised enough to 
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arrive through discussion at solutions of national needs and 
ambitions. 

But we cannot in self-righteousness retreat from a foreign 
world and find peace at home. Our domestic social order 
also is threatened, at times indeed disrupted, by upheavals 
of discontent. One-third of the people of the United States 
live on such narrow margins, or on such a bare physical mini- 
mum, that disease affects them disastrously, and in these 
areas trouble breeds. Class hatreds make unhappy commu- 
nities. Law is flouted, partly because it is often thought to 
be inequitable; while those who have it on their side are cry- 
ing out for the authorities to enforce it. Some claim that 
legislation if carried out by compulsion would restore confi- 
dence. But what kind of enactments are to be enforced? 
Will our cities be made habitable for civilised persons if the 
police-force is enlarged? The structure of society is straining 
and creaking, and men are rushing about to shore it up from 
outside. This frantic recourse to external constraint for the 
preservation of the commonwealth means that individual 
respect for law and order is less relied upon than it was in my 
earlier life. There has been a distinct recession in regard for 
moral authority, and justice is being interpreted in terms of 
legislative decrees to stabilise conditions which support our 
interests. As long as classes are ranged against one another 
on platforms of legislation effective chiefly through force, 
there will be no certain peace, for the community has lost its 
belief in the sanctity of the moral law. 

One of the axioms of the pre-War age was a belief in prog- 
ress. This dogma originated among the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, who assumed that mankind was 
capable of infinite advance towards perfection on the earth. 
In the placidity of the last decades of the nineteenth century 
the view was widespread that progress was almost an estab- 
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lished law of civilisation. This opinion fed on the magnif- 
cent discoveries of science in the following years and was | 
reinforced by the biological doctrine of evolution. Optimism 
was a note of the civilised world up to the War. Many 
thinkers then knew that the popular conception of progress 
was a superficial theory; and now in the chaos of civilisation 
the stock of the theory has tumbled to new lows. It is by no 
means assured that the virtues which give man his glory will 
strengthen in the next generation. If belief in progress is to 
be maintained, some more potent moral ideas will have to 
take hold on the minds of men than reign in them now. 

The startling fact to be kept in mind is that the civilised 
world has advanced far further in intellectual discovery and 
in the application of science than in moral self-control. Men 
have voyaged among the stars, by heroic endurance they 
have penetrated into the utmost corners of the earth, they 
have conquered not a few of the regions in which disease had 
reigned; but in inducing nations to live peaceably with one 
another and even in persuading ordinary persons to co-oper- 
ate for common human welfare, they are far short of their 
accomplishment in other spheres. The application of the 
laws of physics and chemistry has led to swift intercourse on 
earth, in the sky, and through the sea; the human voice is 
transmitted so that we can hear one another speak from vast 
distances, and even physical vision at points far apart is no 
longer a marvel. But all these inventions may be made in- 
struments of deadlier intercourse. Man is still dangerous to 
himself; in spite of astounding discoveries the real man is 
very little changed. It is remarkable also how soon inven- 
tions, at first very startling, lose their impressiveness. We 
become accustomed to the greatest contrivances of the hu- 
man brain and hands; their wonder wears off. We have 
simply learned to use a new law of nature. By contrast, 
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mankind continues to admire genius and especially to revere 
moral heroes; the greatest human spirits, poets and proph- 
ets, who have revealed something more of the depth of the 
human soul and have given man vision and hope of the fu- 
ture, are kept in enduring remembrance. The triumphs of 
the human spirit are a permanent possession for the race. 
While the greatest inventions are soon outstripped by man’s 
ingenuity, the spiritual heroes of the race never die, because 
their greatness of soul has given us imperishable moral 
wealth. 

We are crying out for more of these leaders, and we must 
get them if we are to become sure once again that the idea of 
progress is not illusory. We have not enough persons who 
are competent to make right use of the stupendous power 
which science has put at our disposal. One marvels at man’s 
ability to organise business, to devise an elaborate calculus 
of commerce leading to the amassing and transfer of material 
wealth; but no less at his lack of capacity to get the best 
results from it because of his deficiency in moral character. 
How often persons, clever rather than wise, fail to use well 
what science has placed within their control because they 
forget that the men who work the machines are not them- 
selves machines. Biological science and psychology have 
sometimes assumed that human action can be accounted for 
in terms of mechanism, but in practical affairs those who 
hope for success must not act on this assumption. It is moral 
qualities such as sympathy, kindness, insight into character, 
which make leaders of men; human beings respond to the 
human touch. Yet this truth, so obvious and essential, it is 
much harder for mankind to assimilate and act upon than 
it is to acquire new knowledge. The sight of old European 
peoples, who have inherited rich cultures and who pride 
themselves on their intellectual attainment, yielding to the 
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impulses of a barbaric mind has been one of the most dis- 
quieting experiences of my later life. I ask myself whether 
the moral gains of the race are so secure as once I thought 
them. The question becomes importunate when I observe 
the unreasonableness and immoralities in public and private 
life on the part of many who have had the best educational 
advantages which our universities could offer. 

Quite near the surface even of people who have inherited 
the best traditions lie sinister possibilities of trouble. Savage 
passions slumber so lightly, awaiting only appeals to self- 
interest or suspicion to be aroused, that it is dangerous to 
allow prejudice and ignorance to get a start of reasonable- 
ness and self-control. Let us not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that we are free from the possibility of spasms of fear and 
anger. Shortly before the Great War the British people were 
so wrought up by political strife over the Irish situation that 
they were on the verge of civil war, which was averted not 
by their calmly reasoning themselves into a sane mind, but 
by the stunning effect of the greater disaster of August, 1914. 
And this happened among circles in which education and cul- 
ture had long moulded them into a belief that their outstand- 
ing characteristics were compromise and self-restraint. If 
we say that civil wars cannot happen among us we are living 
in a fool’s paradise. They will happen if we allow hatred to 
stir up our emotions and overpower reason. Safety demands 
that we cultivate a resonable frame of mind and refrain from 
evil suggestion in its incipient stage. There is enough fuel 
lying about in our domestic purlieus to feed a raging fire, if 
it once gets started. 

This control of material power without moral self-control 
seems to be producing a Sadducean temper in Western civili- 
sation. The Sadducees had no belief in any future, but they 
left no stone unturned to get all they could for themselves in 
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the present; they became rich and cruel. Is there not too 
much ground for fearing that hope for the spiritual destiny 
of men is on the wane? Is not human life being held cheap? 
Women are urged to bear children in order that the national 
military forces may be maintained. If they can be drilled in 
such numbers with machine-like precision as to take pos- 
session of the lands of the weak, or if they can be regimented 
as laborers on the land or in factories for mass production, 
what does the disappearance of individuals matter? The 
creation of a physical, racial élite is a national ideal for which 
the unit may be sacrificed, and the attempt is made to per- 
suade the individual to find compensation for the loss of his 
own life by absorption in some mystical, super-individual 
entity such as the nation or the race. 

Such widely spread propaganda is the very negation of the 
Christian doctrine of the supreme value of each one’s soul. 
Civilisation, based on the Christian doctrine of freedom, 
should be solicitous to preserve the inalienable rights in God’s 
sight of the individual. But the sense of personal worth is 
threatened, and human freedom runs the risk of deprecia- 
tion, even among our so-called democracies. This may hap- 
pen wherever any organisation becomes so vast that those 
who control it have unchallengeable power over the units 
who compose it. Danger lurks not only in mass production 
by employers but in organisations for the defence of the 
rights of labor. In all these the individual must yield to the 
multitude. This subtle denial of the moral view that man 
is a person and must be so treated is not the least alarming 
of our social phenomena. 

The materialistic forces of the world are brazenly reassert- 
ing themselves today as they have not done for more than 
a century. At the moment they are led in Europe by dicta- 
tors whose genius is an untutored naturalism, men culturally 
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ignorant, and deaf to the imperative of the humanities. They 
fout the claim of the individual, of whatever race, for justice © 
or freedom to follow his intellectual, moral, or religious con- 
victions. They do not know pity; kindness they contemn as 
a sentiment of feeble folk. And the worst of the tragedy is 
that they are able to trick out the sub-human aims of force 
with such a show of idealism that youth in millions follow 
these dictators when they play up the lower emotions. The 
appeal to aggressive nationalism easily drives them to tram- 
ple on the flowers of the simple virtues. Idealism—belief in 
the true, the beautiful, and the good—is of a gentler, a less 
arresting temper; it speaks with a still, small voice. In Eu- 
rope, probably also in America, idealism is having a hard 
time. A relentless struggle is going on between humanised 
civilisation, that late ripening fruit of moral culture, and up- 
surging brutal instincts, which civilisation has been progres- 
sively holding in check. Superficially, the contest may seem 
to be one between Naziism, Fascism, or materialistic Com- 
munism on the one side and Democracy on the other. But 
it reaches down far further: the savage, primitive nature of 
man is in deadly wrestle with the cultural accomplishment 
of his higher spirit. Many in all lands are fearful of the out- 
come. Will the human soul, even if it prevails, limp on, 
crippled for generations? The present is testing severely 
those who cling to the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
What endurance have they? Especially those who have 
adopted the Christian view of life? Will froward materialism 
daunt their belief that a faithful Creator is accomplishing an 
essentially good purpose in the world which He has made? 

I may have seemed to be too pessimistic about civilised 
man, and especially as to the discrepancy between his won- 
derful advance in knowledge and control of nature and his 
lagging moral character. My diagnosis, however, is not un- 
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like that of many thoughtful writers who realise that the 
moral conventions of the world are crumbling, and who wish 
to retain their stabilising value, though they do not know 
where a new authority for them is to be found. In fact, one 
hears on all sides almost plaintive cries for help from those 
who are at a loss how to stem a current that is carrying away 
foundations. Is it not possible to create some powerful senti- 
ment which will sweep the current off in another direction? 
As for myself, the most hopeful source for moral renewal in 
the world that I see is the Christian faith through a purified 
and extended Church. 

The Figure of Jesus Christ is as alive as ever. He pro- 
claimed with power the Kingdom of God and made it effective 
even at the moment after it seemed to be utterly discredited 
on the Cross, and that too in a world more materialistic and 
hopeless than ours. The seeds which He sowed on the fields 
of Galilee have been carried on winds far to sea, have buoy- 
antly ridden over mountainous waves age after age and have 
been cast upon distant shores where they have taken root 
and thriven. His Gospel of the Divine Rule of the loving 
Father of men, instead of losing vitality and dying out, has 
constantly burst forth in the vigor of a new spring. He never 
showed the slightest doubt that His Gospel for man would 
triumph; He refused to compromise and accept greater im- 
mediate success; to bow down and worship the Ruler of this 
world in return for all its kingdoms. That temptation seems 
to have returned to Him throughout His career. He died 
rather than yield. Nor was this mere obstinacy and fanat- 
icism. It was because He knew that God rules and that it 
would profit a man nothing if he were to gain the whole world 
and lost his own soul. I believe that in this faith are hidden 
the richest treasures for mankind, and that, if at times men 
grow sceptical as to their reality and throw down their min- 
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ing tools, they will take them up again and dig for inex- 


haustible wealth. Perhaps some of our disquietude is due to — 


the fact that so much human riches has been already brought 
to the surface; we are apt to minimise its value and forget 
Him who was both the greatest prospector in, and has been 
the unwearied developer of, the soul of man. I have faith 
that He has opened up inexhaustible veins in the human 
heart. An emblem that is often used in the Gospels is light. 
Jesus Christ was called the Light of the world; but in the 
same Gospel it is said that His light intensified the darkness 
of the surrounding evil, though that light would continue to 
shine steadily and would gradually overcome the darkness. 
We need today some of that assurance. If the Spirit of the 
Founder of the Kingdom of God is kept pure, there will be 
no yielding to defeatism in regard to the future of man here 
and hereafter. It becomes us who hold this faith to trim the 
wick and renew the oil constantly, for undoubtedly the flame 
often flickers, and gusty storms seem to be extinguishing it 
in some lands. History knows of not a few countries in which 
the Gospel was once powerful, but from which it has dis- 
appeared. 

The most effective agency for diffusing the light of the 
Gospel is the Christian Church. For two millennia that 
light has been kept shining, though sometimes dimly enough, 
in the lives of the followers of Christ who compose the in- 
visible Church. This Church has been represented ade- 
quately in no one visible body; no organisation is sufficient 
to express the universal, pure spirit of Christ; just as my 
body is an imperfect instrument for expressing to my fellow 
human beings the soul that is in me. In the churches the 
Word of God is not spoken as clearly or as persuasively as it 
might be, but if it were not for them that Word might cease 
to be heard at all. They are the only permanent organisa- 
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tions for the transmission and interpretation of the Chris- 
tian religion; and if the practice of that worship were to dis- 
appear, with it would probably dissolve the conception of 
God on which our moral life is chiefly supported. 

But I am confronted with serious and honest challenges. 
The historian tells me that Jesus never intended to found 
the Church on earth; the moralist, that churches are but a 
discordancy of competitive party organisations with com- 
monplace morals and selfish aims. If God is only to be wor- 
shipped out of a clean heart and faith unfeigned, He must 
be absent from many altars. It is said also that the prayers 
for unity which are heard in ecclesiastical assemblies are no 
less contrary to the spirit of Jesus than conducive to a dan- 
gerous ideal. Such a unified Church would almost certainly 
become a supra-national government, and would impose 
upon men commands which they would resent, and would 
retard their liberty and spiritual growth. 

I agree with the historian that Jesus did not intend to 
establish the Christian Church as we know it. This conclu- 
sion is to be drawn from the Gospels themselves. It is true 
that in the Gospel of Matthew there are two verses in which 
the Church is mentioned; but this Gospel bears more traces 
than either of its synoptic companions of the views held by 
the Jewish-Christian section of Christianity late in the sec- 
ond half of the first century. When the original documents 
which lie at the base of this Gospel—that is, our Gospel of 
Mark, and other sources of which the most important is an 
early collection of discourses used by both Matthew and 
Luke—are investigated it is evident that in our Matthew 
there are clear signs of the thought of one section of the 
Church which does not go back to Jesus Himself. To the 
historian it is obvious that Jesus lived within the frame- 
work of His contemporary world, and He seems to have 
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shared its view of the future, though He told His followers 


that the time of the end of the present age was a secret which | 


the Father had in His own keeping. He knew, however, that 
a crisis was at hand for the Jewish nation, and He taught 
that mankind was offered a fresh young world when He pro- 
claimed the Kingdom of God. A new Israel was to take the 
place of the old, and it was to consist of those who accepted 
His Gospel of the Kingdom; but He warned them not to 
become entangled in the political tragedy confronting the 
Jews. His Kingdom would survive all secular disaster, and 
He would be with them after His death. Then His Gospel 
would be carried beyond the Jewish world. How far into 
that future He saw, it is impossible from the early records to 
discover. His Gospel of the Kingdom He committed to the 
few who had been most with Him and who understood Him 
best. But He did not lay down an organisation for a long 
future, nor inculcate legislation and precepts for members 
of a perpetual institution. He let His followers, guided by 
His Spirit, work that out as the needs of succeeding times 
might require. Yet from the seed which He planted has 
grown the organised Church, one of the most important phe- 
nomena of history. 

Some see in this history a special intervention, as though 
the Church has been favored by preferential Divine guid- 
ance. That view, however, is based on what might be sup- 
posed ideally to have been, rather than on what has actually 
happened. The history of the Church has at times been 
ignoble, and her leaders have exhibited as unchristian con- 
duct and policies as the world about them. The divisions 
of churches into national and international organisations, 
and into manifold sects each claiming for itself superior 
knowledge of the Divine will, have been an embodiment at 
times of anything but the spirit of the Kingdom of Jesus. 
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If there was special Divine oversight of the Church why has 
its history been ignoble so often? Not that I do not believe 
that a Divine hand is guiding history. It is a great comfort 
to me to think of all history as providential, and when I read 
each morning in the paper of renewed agony over the world, 
my distress would be greatly intensified were I not persuaded 
that there is a God enthroned above all who is perfecting 
that which concerns not only me but my fellow men. God 
does not visit the earth now and then; He is in the world 
always reconciling it unto Himself, though, owing to vari- 
eties of human capacity or response, the brilliance of the 
Divine truth is greater in some institutions and persons than 
in others, and at some times rather than at others. 

The supernatural in the Christian Church has not been in 
the organisation or its legislation, but in the Gospel which it 
has preserved, transmitted, and expounded. This Gospel is 
not a cold electric light that always glows with the same in- 
tensity and illumination. It is a spiritual effulgence stream- 
ing forth from the loving God through the persons whom 
His Spirit creates, and who become responsive media for the 
understanding and diffusion of the life and message of Jesus 
Christ. It is in their common adherence to this Gospel that 
the essential unity of the churches consists. In spite of all cor- 
ruptions and divisions, they have transmitted the New Tes- 
tament which the Church as a whole selected from all other 
Christian writings as containing the standards of its common 
faith. In these books very little is said about organisation, 
and there is even less legislation. There is still a sense of free- 
dom arising from the consciousness that a living Spirit is 
guiding the brethren, constraining them by its impartation 
of the truth. 

This conviction that the possession of the Gospel is the 
unifying element in Christianity still remains, as was re- 
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markably demonstrated in the two ecumenical Christian 
conferences held last summer, the one on Church Life and — 
Work, in Oxford, the other on Christian Doctrine and Church 
Order, in Edinburgh. These conferences were attended by 
delegates from all the churches of Christendom except the 
Church of Rome and, for political reasons, the Confessional 
Church of Germany; at the Edinburgh conference, however, 
a representative dignitary of the Roman Church was present 
as a sympathetic observer. There was complete unanimity 
in their views as to the substance of the Christian faith; 
indeed it is said that there was remarkable and moving ac- 
cord in the expression of their consentient belief. Christen- 
dom is one in its creed as to the Fatherhood of God revealed 
in the historic Jesus, as to His grace in redeeming mankind 
and restoring us to His favor; also as to the value of the 
human soul, though it has been degraded by sin which is a 
revolt against a loving Father, and as to the promise to those 
who through faith rely on His mercy that they are forgiven 
and will enjoy the Divine presence in life eternal. That is 
the superb faith of the Church of Christ. 

Where difference appeared in Edinburgh it was in views 
on Church Order. How is this faith to be made most effec- 
tive? There exist two divergent opinions as to what is essen- 
tial for the promotion and indeed the true understanding of 
the faith: the Catholic view and what, in lack of a better 
term, may be called the Protestant view. The former re- 
gards as essential the organisation of the Church in one 
undivided Body ministered to by a hierarchy of priests, who 
derive their authority by historical succession from Christ 
through the apostles; this Church not only guides sinful man 
with authority in the faith which he must believe for his sal- 
vation, but fortifies him by visible sacramental aids in the 
Divine process of regeneration. These churches emphasize 
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the sacerdotal element in Christianity. That this view con- 
tains very important truth may be assumed by reason of the 
fact that it has prevailed throughout the centuries and still 
has the widest numerical support. It is in these Catholic 
churches that the vision of a reunited Christendom has be- 
come a constant prayer as being the realisation of the King- 
dom of God on earth. In comparison with the substantia- 
tion of this dream, multitudes of faithful Christians hold all 
other earthly achievements as of secondary account. 

The non-Catholic churches cannot be so defined as to 
exclude entirely the Catholic conception, nor by any nega- 
tive or comprehensive term. The sacramental idea, which 
is to say that symbol may be made a mysterious vehicle for 
conveying spiritual truth, prevails strongly in many non- 
Catholic churches. They also long for the day when visible 
unity, if not uniformity, shall display to the world the tri- 
umph of the Faith. But the prophetic element, a belief in 
the persuasiveness of the Divine Word in the hearts of men, 
occupies a relatively larger place in the ministry of these 
churches. More stress is laid on faith as a moral effort of 
the individual, on his response to the Revelation of Divine 
love. The person must approach God Himself, love Him 
with all his soul, and discover by instruction, faith and 
prayer how the mind of Jesus is to be realised in daily life. 
This is a hard undertaking; but, according to the classic 
teaching of Protestantism, these few elect souls become the 
leaven of the community, though the process of transforma- 
tion is slow. Protestantism does not look for sweeping con- 
versions of communities, laying stress as it does on the moral 
process of assimilation to the likeness of Christ through intel- 
ligent apprehension of the Christian faith. 

This Protestant conception has had much to do with the 
rise of the idea of freedom among Western peoples, and it has 
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contributed powerfully to the spread of democracy. Today 
this liberalism is in eclipse, and democracy is being chal- 
lenged as it has not been since it began to prevail in Western 
civilisation. The Protestant churches also are complaining 
that the influence of the Gospel which they preach is less 
effective than it was. That there is any causal connection 
between these phenomena I should hardly like to affirm, but 
the idea of personal freedom is a basic Protestant idea. 

As a result of what seems to be a loss of moral authority, 
the Protestant churches are being urged by many of their 
impatient members to preach what is called a social Gospel. 
The churches are charged with having done little to mitigate 
intolerable conditions or to modify the economic system un- 
der which masses of the people are living in poverty. It is 
said that a united Church would do much to change all this. 
There may be some truth in this assertion; but such an insti- 
tution, even if possessed of great influence, might not have 
the knowledge to discover, nor the wisdom to decree, just 
the practical remedies that would turn the earth into a para- 
dise. The advice given by churches and by good Christians 
is often of little value, because it is not determined on sufh- 
ciently broad understanding of what is feasible. National 
leaders do not go to churches for advice in social difficulties 
nor for methods to uproot the evils that lead to war. For 
one reason there are so many divergent voices among them. 
While the decisions of a world-wide Church, if arrived at 
after long and unselfish consideration, would probably be 
more humane than those of most national governments, they 
would almost certainly be expressed with such impressive- 
ness and be received with such respect by multitudes, that 
partial improvements might become stereotyped and free- 
dom of discussion be restricted. The Church is not intended 
to be another earthly kingdom legislating for the social and 
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political welfare of even its own members, to say nothing of 
the multitudes who would never acknowledge its authority. 

But the function of the Church in the social order is by no 
means negligible. It is to be educative rather than dictato- 
rial. It is to enlighten and release the moral energies of its 
members rather than to prescribe for them the solution of 
their problems. If the Church, beginning with the child in 
the family, keeps gently instilling into his mind and heart 
the Gospel of Jesus as it has been proclaimed from the begin- 
ning, it will produce an educated Christian whose funda- 
mental convictions and intelligence will guide him in his 
active citizenship. That the voices of these educated Chris- 
tians, heard in the decisions of the councils of their churches, 
will also be of value in promoting good legislation by the 
nation, may be granted. But this will come with the author- 
ity of an assembly of persons whose Christian faith directs 
their minds, through enlightened and unselfish intelligence, 
to the solution of urgent social problems. In such discussions 
there may be differences of opinion as to practical measures. 
Equally good Christians have different social habits and po- 
litical affiliations which seem to them to be most expedient 
for themselves, possibly for others also. 

Equally good persons belong to sacramental or Catholic 
and to prophetic churches. But they agree in their essential 
religion. They believe in the same God; they find in Jesus 
Christ the same Savior; they cherish the same hope of eternal 
life. With these I am in sympathy to whatever church they 
belong. I admit that the churches all come far short of their 
professions. But I know that all spiritual ideals suffer when 
they take shape in an institution. Universities are under 
constant fire for not embodying pure educational ideals; but 
intelligent people do not urge the closing of them on that 
account, nor do they even refuse to give their children a 
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university education. So I adhere to the Church, in the form 
most suited to my heritage and temperament, as a necessary © 
institution for the maintenance and propagation of the 


Christian Faith. 


I am now past the limit of threescore years and ten, and 
can look back without disillusionment upon a life of effort. 
In the full tide a vigorous swimmer is confident as he breasts 
the flowing stream; but as I near the further shore I do not 
feel like casting up my arms and sinking hopeless. I should 
like to send back a word of cheer to other swimmers, for I 
do not believe that one’s efforts in life will leave not a trace 
behind, as the strokes are soon blotted out by the succeeding 
waves. I do not yield to despair in regard either to myself 
or to my fellow mortals. We win our souls by our endurance, 
however long or short the crossing. Not only have I enjoyed 
the fulfillment of the promise for the life that now is; I am 
confident also in the promise of that which is to come. Re- 
flecting beneath the canopy of the years I realise that satis- 
faction lies not in individual deeds, which have flashed like 
meteors through the dark leaving trails of light for only a 
few moments, but in the contemplation of the planets and 
the fixed stars which remain and by which one can guide 
one’s life. I find my assurance in the steadfast truths of the 
moral firmament, which are mere outliers of light in the 
nearer reaches of an infinite spiritual universe. In meditation 
on these eternal verities intimations of immortality come into 
my soul. I perceive that I have not been losing myself as my 
physical nature has been spent by daily tasks, but that, 
though each spasm of effort has caused a portion of my 
energy to disintegrate, I still retain my personal integrity. 

If at times my effort has stimulated others to higher pur- 
pose, I am fain to believe that what little good I have done 
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may live on after me. But who would be content with the 
posthumous influence of deeds, which even at their best 
must be defective, if he could believe that he might enter 
into a far richer life and do something better than he has 
ever yet achieved? We crave the fulfillment of our hope for 
an eternal life. It is an old story, the frustration of human 
effort by death. Aeschylus puts these words into the mouth 
of Cassandra when she learns of the murder of Agamemnon: 

O world of men, farewell! A painted show 

Is all thy glory; and when life is low 


The touch of a wet sponge out-blotteth all, 
Oh, sadder this than any proud man’s fall. 


Men may remark upon the contrast between the power of 
an Agamemnon alive and the spectacle of him as he lies in 
his blood; but when they look upon a noble man in death 
they must wonder whether in reason this can be the last of 
him. The sense of futility caused by the death of a great 
moral leader is far greater than when a ruthless person, who 
has marshalled material forces by immoral methods, disap- 
pears. Then the steadfast faith of Jesus in the Kingdom of 
God, bringing life which endures through death, finds an 
assuring response in one’s soul. That faith satishes both 
reason and morality. 

As one gets on in years friends pass away more quickly, 
and the apprehension of the loneliness of the human lot grows 
upon one. In youth and in middle life our activity does not 
allow us to recognise how each one of us lives most of his 
hours in his own companionship. But this consciousness 
makes itself felt as we become less diverted by the presence 
of friends of our own age, and as former interests occupy less 
of our time. In fact many old people become discontented 
because they have never learned to provide their contempla- 


1Ag. 1327ff, G. Murray. 
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tive nature with engaging pursuits for the period when they 
will have “been separated from the hurrying years,” such as 
meditation on spiritual things, the enjoyment of literature, 
or reflection on the movement of human affairs. Left to 
themselves they get tired of their own company. The dreari- 
ness of old age has been a stock theme ever since man has 
recorded his thoughts. Empty halls, however spacious, afford 
little happiness to those who have lost the friends who were 
once their companions in them; change of scene does not 
long satisfy those who cannot find channels in which to divert 
what remains of the strength which they formerly spent on 
business affairs. But, whether rich or poor, those are most 
fortunate who can mitigate their loneliness and their sense 
of spent days by the practice of religion. Amiel, the Swiss 
thinker and one of those who have felt acutely the frustration 
of life, wrote: “‘Christianity—the Oriental element in our 
culture—checks and counter-balances our natural tendency 
towards the passing, the finite, and the changeable, by fixing 
the mind on the contemplation of eternal things. . . . It re- 
stores to our souls, fevered with a thousand sordid desires, 
nobleness, gravity, and calm. Just as sleep is a bath of re- 
freshing for our actual life, so religion is a bath of refreshing 
for our immortal being.’ 

Man’s dread of loneliness has been heightened by the 
hypotheses of science in respect of the vastness and the in- 
finity of the universe, and of the comparatively brief period 
assigned to the existence of human beings upon the earth. 
This indeed is a radical change in his point of view, for man 
has lost his central position. In the Old Testament, indeed, 
the patriarchs and saints pass the years of their life as days 
of pilgrimage, and in the New Testament these ancients are 
referred to as having been pilgrims and strangers on the earth. 

1Journal, p. 113. 
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But they believed that they were members of a divinely 
appointed community, and would live on in their descend- 
ants who would in time inherit the earth. The Hebrew or 
the early Christian, inhabiting a world which they thought 
was the centre of the universe and the chief object of their 
Lord’s care, did not fear that Israel old or new would be lost 
in the immensities of space and time. 

But we children of the modern age are overwhelmed when 
we try to imagine our place in the universe of the astrono- 
mers. A new conception of the infinite has been created 
from which we recoil baffled. Many an educated person of 
these last decades has made his own these words of Pascal, 
one of the greatest physicists: “When I consider the short 
duration of my life swallowed up in the eternity before and 
after, ... the small space which I fill, or even can see, en- 
gulfed in the infinite immensity of spaces whereof I know 
nothing, and which know nothing of me, I am terrified, and 
wonder that I am here rather than there, for there is no rea- 
son why here rather than there, or now rather than then. 
Who has set me here? By whose order and design have this 
place and time been destined for me? . . . The eternal silence 
of these infinite spaces alarms me.” 

Then as we listen to the geologists outlining to us the his- 
tory of the earth through hundreds of millions of years, we 
are again confounded by the thought of man’s short tenure 
of it. Indeed it is even only a part of it that man can occupy. 
Daring adventurers may penetrate into the trackless regions 
of the poles or the forests of the equator, but those spaces 
are silent. How the mystery of the Antarctic, as described 
in Robert F. Scott’s Journal, paralyzes the average person: 
“In the midst of these vast ice-solitudes and under the 
frowning desolation of the hills, the ship, the huts, the busy 
figures passing to and fro, and the various evidences of hu- 
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man activity are extraordinarily impressive. How strange it 
all seems! For countless ages the great sombre mountains 
about us have loomed through the gloomy polar night with 
never an eye to mark their grandeur, and for countless ages 
the wind-swept snow has drifted over these great deserts 
with never a footprint to break its white surface; for one 
brief moment the eternal solitude is broken by a hive of 
human insects; for one brief moment they settle, eat, sleep, 
trample, and gaze, and then they must be gone, and all must 
be surrendered again to the desolation of the ages.” 

This moving meditation of the intrepid explorer, who com- 
pleted his journal after his companions, who had with him 
reached the South pole, had perished and he himself had but 
a few hours to live, is, however, more impressive than the 
grandeur and the solitude of the nature he describes. I can 
think of no finer reflection on the theme than another 
“thought” from Pascal: “‘Man is but a reed, weakest in 
nature, but a reed which thinks. It needs not that the whole 
universe should arm to crush him. A vapour, a drop of water 
is enough to kill him. But were the universe to crush him, 
man would still be more noble than that which hath slain 
him, because he knows that he dies, and that the universe 
has the better of him. The universe knows nothing of this.” 
The silent universe cannot engulf the clear-eyed courage of 
those who seek to comprehend it. 

The Christian religion has its own confident answer to all 
human fears that assail mankind set in the solitudes of time 
and space. Jesus with supreme certitude spoke to His fol- 
lowers this word of comfort: “Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings? and not one of them is forgotten in the sight of 
God. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not, ye are of more value than many sparrows. Fear 
not little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
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you the Kingdom.” Moreover, who can estimate the hope 
which has been born in the hearts of men and women of each 
generation for nearly two thousand years by the parables of 
the Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep, and the Prodigal Son? The 
Owner of us all values us so highly that He never ceases 
looking for the lost. We are not left as castaways in the 
infinities of a universe. The Father loves His erring children 
and welcomes us home. No intellectual proof can be given 
in demonstration of the truth of these words; but for millions 
of feeble mortals down the centuries Jesus has spoken with an 
assurance which their hearts and reason will not allow them 
to gainsay; and of these I am one. 
Rogpert A. FALCONER. 


